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Gianduja Pirovette. 
An Italian-inspired paste 
whirl with a freshly 
roasted hazelnut. 


Almond Fudge Fudge with almonds; 

a luscious combination. 

Pompadour A continental chocolate paste, 
subtly flavoured with crisp, flaked almonds. __ 
Truffle Nougatine Almond nougatine 

and smooth chocolate truffle. 

Rum Praline A hazelnut praline mellowed 

by Jamaica Rum. 


Strawberry Cream Real strawberries 
flavour this smooth, creamy centre. 


Ask for 


8 / 
With fifteen deliciously different centres. 


Each snuggling in a thick coat of milk chocolate. 
Each a triumph. And a great temptation. 
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How the 
children love its 
nutty flavour at 

TEATIME 
Any time of the day 
is the right time for 


“\ MACVITA 


Britain’s Finest Crispbread 
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MCVITIE & PRICE LTD., MAKERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS DIGESTIVE (SWEET MEAL) BISCUITS 
EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 





A new gin for that extra special occasion 


BURROUGH’S 


ha Dy 


Here is a gin that is as different 
from an ordinary gin as Champagne 
is from an ordinary sparkling wine. 
Try it neat and see. Roll it round 
your tongue and savour its fine flavour, 
its velvet mellowness, Or try it in 


your favourite cocktail 


You pay a little more for this 
De Luxe gin, but you get immeasur- 
ably greater pleasure. Ask your Wine 
Merchant. 


Price 35/6 a bottle. 





JAMES BURROUGR LTD,, HUTTON BROAD, LONDON, 6.8. 11. DISTILLERS OF DISTINCTION SINCE 1830. 


No wires—no flexes! Take its 
cosy comfort where it's wanted— 
when it's wanted! Gives 12 
hours heat on only I} pints 
of paraffin. Real comfort and 
remarkable economy! 


89/6 


This price is subject to 
market fluctuations 


FrELeY 
4 : Regd 
Paraffin Pressure RADIATOR 


For full details and illustrated leaflets of 
ALL Tilley Products please write to :— 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD., 


4 





Dept. HT/P4, Tilamp House, 70-72, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.| 
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Hi Fi BLACK BOK 


When your day has been one of decisions and you are much, much too tired to change . . . when your 
only thought is to sink into the arms of a favourite chair . . . this is the time that the Black Box really 
comes into its own. How else could you listen to a Beethoven symphony in all its concert-hall splendour, 
dressed as you are in an ordinary lounge suit, and with soft, comfortable slippers on your feet ? 

The Black Box High Fidelity Record Player is the finest instrument of its kind ever produced. It will 
play all speeds of records and reproduce them with all the atmosphere and beauty of an original perform- 


Traditional Model ance. To hear it is a thrilling musical experience that no music-lover should miss. 
41 gms. (tax paid) 
de gun tux pid) Write today to Pye Ltd., Box 49, Cambridge, for a full colour leaflet on 


the BLACK BOX. 
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First Spree 
Ir IS NOT KNOWN what children think about 


waiters, and it can only be surmised what waiters 


think about chi'deen. A child’s first experience of 


a restaurant must be full of surprising and incom- 
prehensible phenomena, and the anonymous, black- 
coated ¢ gent leman Ww ho proffers i its delicious viands 
is only | one wonder among many. “Who is that 
man, Muminy ?”” it occasionally asks in a penetrat- 
ing and slightly apprehensive voice ; bat its mind 
1S SO busy speculating what all the huge knives and 
forks are for, and what to do with the snowy 
immensities of its napkin, and why the lady and 
gentleman next door have got a bottle in a bucket 
full of ice, that the deft, mysterious stranger makes 
but a fleeting impression. 

The child’s presence must, one suspects, put: the 
waiter in a rather invidious position. Normally he 
endeavours to interest guests in the richer and more 
expensive dishes ; for the bigger the bill, the bigger 
the tip. But now the epicure’s adviser is demoted 
to an austere dietician. Reproachful cries of “* Please 
don’t give him any of that!” and “I thought you 
said it wasn’t fried in oil?” ring in his ears. A 
maternal nose sniffs suspiciously at the delicacies he 
brings. The best he can hope for is that the young 
gentleman (for it is thus, rather than as “ sonny ’ 
or “ your little boy ”, that he feels obliged to refer to 


the child) will not be sick until later in the afternoon. 


Later in life young gentlemen (and, of course, young 

ladies) become more independent-minded. They may 

then read with pleasure (and, we hope, profit) the 

Midland Bank's booklet * This Way to Independence’, 

a lively guide to banking for young people. Any 
branch will give you a copy. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Luxurious 


living... 


Fly First Class by B.O.A.C. 
‘““Monarch”’ direct to New York 
refi eet e(| or Montreal and you find that 

eee Liga? : 
none of life’s pleasant luxuries 
is lacking! This magnificently 
° roomy Stratocruiser has not 
i] Il t | ] e one deck but two... a spacious 
upper deck where you relax 
and dine in deep-seated com- 


B () \ (" fort, a gay lower deck which is 
oWJesheive ‘ ctai 


a cocktail bar and lounge. You 
ely 


enjoy delicious food, superb 
vice. A small surcharge secures 
On arc a private berth, with breakfast 


wines, attentive personal ser- 
in bed if you wish. 

FLY NOW — PAY LATER, Ask 

about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instal- 

T0 UJ S A ment Plan—10% down and 

sWVeF is balance in monthly instalments, 

Consult your local B.O. A.C. Appointed 

Agent or B.O.A, 
Terminal, Victoria, 8. j 
2323), 75 Regent Street, Ww. 1 (MAY 
6611), or offices in Glasgow, Man- 


chester, Birmingham, Liverpool (sce 
your Telephone Directory for details). 








Rosey 


All over the world 


~—« BOAT 


g -~. takes good care of you 
* * 


De RNR ORME tah I 


MERC oe 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPOR ATION 
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evonshire 
for cream... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for.cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 

Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 

consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 


bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. ye 


— = a ist ... the World and His Wife choose 
—— ‘The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Company Ltd 


of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern 
Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered — 

Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer's Third 

Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, 
exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. 








own & 


on your rear w 
* QUICKER SURER STOPPING « SMOOTH QUIET RIDING 
°* MAXIMUM SKID RESISTANCE « GRIP FOR GETAWAY 
TUBELESS OR TUBED 
I Factories throughout the world. Fy, ’ € an 
14 Ge @ WEATHERISED 


Firesto 
County 


heels give 





TREAD 
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Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 

per day. Firestone Tubeless Tyres have 
; : ¢“L. 


Experience Counts — 
Firestone TYRES — consistently good 

















“Now tell me 


how you like 


my coffee” 


Wi, DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
HOSTESSES-ABOUT-TOWN USE 


LYONS PURE COFFEE? 


lhere’s a very simple reason... 
Freshly-ground coffee beans will only make 

the best coffee if the beans t.. mselves are fresh. 
Che coffee beans used by Lyons are roasted 

and ground at the peak of their 

freshness, then the coffee is immediately 
aroma-sealed (by an exclusive Lyons process) 

in the well-known green tins. 


It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 
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Hair Style by Martin Douglas & Rene 


poe | YONS FOR REAL COFFEE 


AROma SEALE 
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Awarded The Good Housekeeping seal of guarantee, 


Surround yourself with warmth ; treat yourself 
to a Thermovent. Impeccably styled, supremely efficient, 
perfectly safe, Thermovent heaters warm the air by natural 
convection. No draughts. No hot spots. No chilly corners. 
No dirt. No fumes. Convenient hand grips for easy portability from 
room to room. Built-in automatic heat control gives constant 
warmth at a chosen temperature—and saves current. 
FRC2 Portable heater with built-in automatic heat 
control. 2kW €17.19.9; other models from €11.3.1 





For hard-to-heat-places such as bedrooms, bathrooms, etc., 
Ekco THermoruses, tubular heaters, are an inexpensive, 
economical, easily-installed system of heating. They are 
ideal for combating winter freeze-ups and burst pipes. 


GD Thermovent 


ELECTRIC COMFORT HEATING 


See the range of Thermovent heaters at your local electricity 
showrooms or electrical dealer, or write for literature to: 


THERMOVENT HEATING « E. K. COLE LTD*+ 5 VIGO STREET - LONDON WI 








| Jacquarded Penguin 


| BATH MATS 


Obtainable in BLACK/WHITE, PINK/WHITE 
GREEN/WHITE, BLUE/WHITE 











Horrockses 


the Greatest ame in Cotton 








Learn 


a7 
-! a 

oary - 
You can take part in the con- 


versation around you and make 
new and interesting friends. 


You twill be able to wander where 
you like off the beaten track. 


Shopping twill present no diffi- 
culties when you know what to ask 
for and hore much it ought to cost. 


1 * 32 languages including 


'erencn [| GERMAN [ | 
; ITALIAN |_| SPANISH | 
Other language(s) 

1 

Put a cross against the language 


and give your reason for 
1 learning. 





1 Reason 





the French’ 


they speak in France 


: * 
We 


O LEARN a language really well you 

must hear the rhythm, the lilt, of 
everyday speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches you by this quick, 
thorough, effortless method. 
You learn by listening to the voices of 
distinguished speakers and professors 
on specially prepared Linguaphone 
records, following the words in the 
illustrated textbook. In half the usual 
time, this method enables you to 
speak, read and write the language 
and, above all, to understand it when 
spoken. There is no formal learning. 
From the start you are thrown into 
the conversational atmosphere of the 
boulevard, the café and the plage. 
Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a 
few months you can express yourself 
freely in the language of your choice. 
Find out all about this unique, 
modern method of language learning. 
Post the coupon below. (Unsealed 
envelope, 1$d. stamp.) Full 
ticulars will be sent by return. 


par- 


LINGUAPHONE FoR LANGUAGES 


ee ee SSeS OOOO Se 1 


(Dept. C.52) i 
NAME 
(BLOCK CAPS) 


ADDRESS 


TO THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept. C.32), ' 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St., London,W.1 i 
Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about , 
Linguaphone, and details of the Week's Free Trial Offer 


Iam ially interested in (underline whatever applies) 
Travel, Business, Literature, Science, Service with H.M. | 
Forces, Adults Examinations, Foreign Service, School i 
Children, Very Young Children. 


I have/have no gramophone. t 


eee ee 





will make you S@¥-"- 
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“Tm going to have a 


‘QUALITY FIRST 
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WAS ASS 
Tass we 


%* Lively 14 litre Overhead-valve engine  ¥ Torsion bar independent front sus- 
puts vivid acceleration, speed and pension. Telescopic hydraulic dam- 
power at your command — with pers all round. 
remarkable fuel economy ! 


DAA RAR ARANDA 


% Four-speed synchromesh gearbox. 
Rack and pinion steering. Hydraulic- 


Ample r for six adults wi 
* Ample room for six adults with ally actuated clutch. 


between-the-wheelbase seating. ; 

Large luggage compartment. ¥ Meet up with all the welcome facts 

about this beautifully-styled, high- 

* Excellent all-round visibility, curved performance family car . . . in the 

windscreen, slender pillars and safety Showroom of your local dealer—and 
glass all round. on the road! 








L 








With the facts at your fingertips... 


try the Oxford on the road 


REMEMBER:—Qauality and dependability are guaranteed by the B.M.C. 
Used-Car Warranty and you are certain of a good deal when you sell. 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Sq., W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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newspapers, says the second 

annual report of the Press Council, 
include giving advice, exposing in- 
justices, righting wrongs, helping the 
helpless and befriending the friendless. 
This throws a clearer light on the recent 
award for the best news photograph of 
1955—an iron staircase with Group 
Captain Townsend at the top, sneak- 
ing into his flat by the tradesmen’s 
entrance. 


Sterner to the public by popular 


Blunder Averted 

The financial acumen of Government 
departments came in for heavy sneers 
over those old tanks, sold to a scrap- 
dealer for two hundred pounds and 
re-sold to Colonel Nasser for two 
thousand. It might have been worse. 
At least it was the Egyptian and not the 
British War Office that took them on 
the rebound. 


Soundproof, Even 

Four hundred and six pages and a 
weight of four and a half pounds for a 
recent record issue of the New York 


Times suggests an attempt to provide 
complete privacy at the breakfast table 
for the whole family. 


Something Attempted 

ABRUPTLY surfacing after five years’ 
submersion in the problems of mal- 
adjusted children, the Tomlinson com- 
mittee of education experts fires several 
startling salvoes, pin-pointing such 
astonishing social deviates as “the 
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ify 


cn, 
AY / 


rye Vu 


CHARIVARIA 


short-sighted boy who is determined to 
be a R.A.F. pilot, and the clumsy, 
unattractive girl who wants to be a 
ballet dancer.” When you get results 
like this it suggests five years well spent, 
even if nothing emerges about the 
thwarted ambitions of those destined 
to sit on committees of education 
experts. 


Stunt 

For most people a note of quiet 
dignity seemed to have been struck 
when Miss France of 1955 left a Miami 





Beach night-club production “because 
her costumes were too revealing.” 
Only show-business circles are saying 
that some people will do anything to 
get their names in the papers. 


Only Possible Explanation 

Compicers of the Daily Mail Year 
Book, it seems, must have faced a 
tricky last-minute problem when they 
found that they just had room for nine 
portraits of “Men and Women of 
To-day” at the beginning of their 
short biography section. By one of 
those rare lucky strokes which help to 
relieve the intolerable strain of journal- 
ism, they found just the thing at the 
back of an office drawer—glossy photo- 
graphs of Dame Irene Ward, Mr. Peter 
Scott, M. Francois Mauriac, Sir 
Alexander Fleck, Miss Moura 
Lympany, Lord Clyde, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Bob 
Hope. 
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Let ’s See, Now... 

BRITISH understatement gets a lot of 
knocks, but some nations can go too far 
the other way. While the reinstated 
Sultan of Morocco was saying “We 
will never forget, neither will our 
children’s children forget, the attitude 
of the Spanish people towards the 
events of August 1953,” quite a lot of 
Moroccans were trying to remember 
what it had been exactly. 


New Diplomacy 

By asking for a bigger Navy than that 
provided for in the Paris agreement the 
Germans have alarmed General Billotte, 
France’s Defence Minister. If he can 
cast his mind back to the ’thirties, 
however, the General may reflect that 
at least they’re asking for it before 
they’ve got it. 


Gallery Gutted 
RECENT art surveys include references 
to a modern young lady who puts so 








9 SMORING 


much paint on the canvas that you 
could strike a match on it. This is 
making things altogether too easy. 


Pennies from Heaven 

AT a cost to the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds of £533,548, 
and an average annual expenditure of 
£1,600,000 in the next five years, 
extensive experiments involving the use 
of rockets, chemicals and balloons are 
being conducted in East Africa with the 





object of stimulating rainfall. East 
African witch-doctors, though generous 
enough to admit picking up a thing or 
two about rain stimulation, are even 
more curious about the white man’s 
method of stimulating money. 


School of Life 

ALarM has been expressed by the 
West Ham Head Teachers’ Association 
over the incidence of absenteeism among 
pupils, and extensive investigations into 
the problem are to be conducted by a 
special education sub-committee of 
governors and managers of the schools. 
A simpler way would be to write the 
thing off as pre-training for industry. 


Tax-man Found Bleeding 

SuGarR Ray Rosinson is to devote 
his prize-ring income to helping the 
Negro cause in America, as soon as he 
has fought “one more fight to clear up 
income-tax troubles.” Citizens every- 
where are envious. They often dream 
of clearing up theirs in the same way. 


We Are Seventh 


(Mr. Gordon Pirie complained last week at 
not coming higher in a sports writers’ poll for 
Sportsman of the Year.) 

We feel for you, Gordon, in your 
distress, 

We know what it’s like to get a bad 
press; 

Sut arguing over the ref’s decision 

Is not the best way to improve your 
position. 
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Britannia Semiviva 








TATESMEN affirm that, wearying of the strife, 
They yearn to sip the joys of Private Life. 
"Tis curious to observe what Power Malign 
Will always stop ’em when they would resign. 
Yet Anthony, like Fabius in the saying, 











“Y4vie 


» sy leaned 


** Mormng. How's your new 
broom?” 








Restored the ‘nation’s fortune by delaying, 

And found the mumblings of Old Priests far less bitter 
Than the too clamant crying of New Presbyter. 

It was not malice held them in that state 

(For politicians neither love nor hate) 

But, keeping em dependent on his whim, 

He thought they would not dare to turn on him. 


First up, then down, first to-ing and then fro-ing, 
Men wondered where the Ship of State was going. 
Like some uncertain Taverner, the Ship, 

Gone with the Wind, was ruddered by the Whip. 
Confessions whispered (preferably auricular) 
“Perhaps it’s going nowhere in particular. 

And lo, whene’er the Flowing Tide recedes, 

The same old Wreckage and the same old Weeds, 
And year succeeding tedious year, is found, 

The same old Milkman on the same old round.” 


The machine moves on with surly grunts and jerks, 
And he who had the Whip now gets the Works. 
While creaking pullies operate behind 

To show that Eden’s making up his mind. . 

At last and with immense and loud gefuffle 

We get our Leader’s Christmas Grand Reshuffle. 


Monckton no longer has to love his neighbour 
Professionally as Minister of Labour, 

But, with the Middle East ablaze, drifts thence 
To seek the quieter waters of Defence. 

Peake, Crookshank, wafted to Another Place, 
Drop, silent, unconsidered, from the race, 

And Lloyd on Lloyd takes turn and turn about. 
One Lloyd goes up; another Lloyd goes out, 
While B. and M., transferred from toil to trouble, 
Remain to watch fire burn and water bubble 
Macmillan to keep sterling hot and strong, 
sutler to jog the jolly boys along. 


Eden, if males should find the mixture flat, 

At least will give the ladies Pitt for Pat. 

All things to all men, he for all sin atones, 

Runs with the Hare and keeps up with the Jones. 
When fumbling Governments at length reform, 
Alports are always welcome in a Storm. 


But by and large—it is the only crab in it 

He’s changed the offices but kept the Cabinet. 

And the Fresh Vision the New Look imparts 

Is the same Milkman driving different Carts. 

Lord Munster still, while Statesmen come and go, 

Is Minister Without Portfolio. C8. 
50 
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* Binks, will you please remove the decorations?” 


There’s No Business... 


Palace is in the hands of the 

Official Receiver: I know that 
theatres are becoming derelict on every 
hand, or falling down, or burning to the 
ground, or turning into ready-made 
clothing emporiums, or being taken over 
for the presentation of quiz games by 
the television people; but I still refuse 
to believe that the Theatre is quite dead 
yet. 

I took a quick look round towards the 
end of 1955, treading softly in case I 
trod on anybody’s dreams, and I found 
the whole profession simply bubbling 
with vitality, enthusiasm, plans, talent, 


| AM well aware that the Camberwell 


and a new song called “You Can't 
Keep a Cow On Coconuts.” 

The Camberwell Palace itself, to take 
a single example absolutely at random, 
was occupied that particular week with 
a heart-warming piece called 7it Bits 
From Paris, while all up and down the 
British Isles, from the Dundee Palace 
to the Portsmouth Royal, the following 
tours were busily shuttling to and fro: 
Eve’s On Parade, French Peep-Show, 
Don’t Point It’s Nude, The Naughtiest 
Girl of All, Nice Goings On, Paris By 


Night, Evening Nudes, and A Liitle of 


What You Fancy. 
You can’t persuade me that there’s 
52 


.EX 


ATKINSON 


no hepe for the theatre while | can still 
pay three-and-six to see a girl wjth leg- 
tan on her breasts and feathers on her 
G-string sitting on a rostrum in a 
fireman’s helmet pretending to be 
Britannia, to music. In what other 
country in the world could I see Babes 
In the Wood on ice? Is not the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art still going 
strong? Are there not two more dramas 
from the pen of Aunt Agatha Christie 
already awaiting production? Has not a 
television prestidigitator been cast to play 
Buttons in order to prove that the theatre 
is not dependent on the old school? 
Haven't you seen The Boy Friend? 
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Don’t you know that Abie’s Irish Rose 
has been revived, and Tennents are 
already wondering who’s going to play 
the lead in Charley’s Aunt the Christmas 
after next? I really can’t imagine what 
anybody’s fretting about. 

On the serious side of the business, at 
the time of my survey, it was possible 
to see productions in the provinces of 
the following entertainments: Call Girl, 
Intimate Relations, Call of the Flesh, 
Ladies For Hire, Women of Twilight, 
Vice In the Streets, and House of Shame. 
Most of them you could see twice- 
nightly. Not to mention Ten Little 
Niggers, Can-Can, Florodora and the 
Carl Rosa Opera. There was an adver- 
tisement in The Stage for “the most 
timely play of the century,” with the 
title Virgin Birth, “Promising to be the 
biggest box-office success of 1956,” said 
the advertisement, and I have no reason 
to regard that as an exaggeration. I wish 
it luck. If we are going to get anywhere 
at all our playwrights will have to tackle 
new themes, and I wouldn’t dream of 


putting it past them. I have no doubt 
that at this very moment somebody is 
feverishly bashing out the third act of 
a piece called J Was a Hero On Heroin, 
and what I want to say is more power 
to his elbow. 

On another page of The Stage there was 
an advertisement which went like this: 


SENSATIONAL 
SEX PLAY 
Wanted for immediate tour. 
s.a.e. for return of scripts. 
Drive, initiative, courage, vision— 
the Theatre is knee-deep in them. 
Probably the Virgin Birth dramatist was 
in touch with this Sensational Sex Play 
man before you could say Advance 
Booking—and so, day after day, the 
Theatre breaks new ground, sows fresh 
seeds in it, and waits for some kind of 
harvest. The “Wanted” columns of 


The Stage fill with vacancies for short- 
hand typists, posers, canvassers, club 
hostesses, and comptometer operators. 
You are invited to send for your copy of 


“Remind you of anything?” 


53 


what is described as the greatest panto 
song since The Happy Wanderer, and | 
hope you will, because it contains these 
lines: 


My mother’s hands taught me to pray ..° 

To always have faith each passing 
day... 

To lift up my eyes as I kneel... 

As I feel... My Mother's hands. 


Another advertisement is headed ‘‘ Study 
the Theatre In Your Spare Time,” 
which seems to show that there are still 
people in the profession who are not 
averse to finding out what it’s all 
about, so long as it doesn’t interfere 
with their pleasure. On all sides there 
are signs of life, and vigour, and 
enthusiasm: and while religion, per- 
version, and lumpy undressed women 
continue to hold their affectionate place 
in the heart of the British public, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Theatre will be with us for a long time 
yet. Twelve months or so, at any rate, 
and possibly longer. 





Auld Lang Zyne 


comedian as The Influence of 

Environment, we were seeing the 
Old Year out; agreeing that the 
Scottish Hogmanay was at last being 
properly exploited, distorted, corrupted 
and commercialized, like golf. 

Murdoch Maconachie, the resident 
comedian, alone was out first-footing 
and he was our most boisterous boarder. 
Having practised “ Westering Home” as 
his two-finger party piece for piano, he 
had set off early on the long overland 
route by tramcar to his Aunt Katriona’s 
in the Auchterarder Road. ‘There he 
would be wolfing black bun, riding the 
punch of a gill of shandy, listening to his 
aunt and uncle give their back-to-back 
rendering of “‘I Hear You Calling Me,” 
just before the accordion struck out 
at “A Farewell to Fiunary” for the 
St. Bernard Waltz. 

At the first hint of midnight Murdoch 
would skip outside, his hair well oiled 
to make him look the dark and welcome 
stranger. Then he would ring the door- 
bell to come in again and fill his lungs 
to sing ‘The Ghost of Rabbie Burns.” 
For all his week-night attempts to get 
his Moral Philosophy notes off by heart, 
as homework, Murdoch had the goat 
feet right enough. He had been purged 
from the Party with the other romantics, 
but he knew too much about us and his 
future would have to be discussed when 
the moment came. 

On Hogmanay, meantime, the cell 
meeting began in earnest when he had 
gone. 

“Christmas is the thing in Scotland 
nowadays,” said Struan Soutar, fresh 
back from Oban with a suitcase full of 
his favourite jam and the keen edge of 
his nationalism renewed. We nodded, 
Christmas clubs and cards had spread 
across the nation like a bracken fire 
in spring. Christmas had overtaken 
Hogmanay. This year an Aberdeen 
band-leader by name of McIntosh had 
won acclaim by writing “Does Santa 
Have a Daddy?” Scotland was moving 
with the times. Edinburgh would not 
remain the footstool of government for 
long. 

“We all know,” said Soutar, “that 
the consequences of New Year on the 
Scottish national character have been 
degrading and disastrous. And it has 


N our digs, known to the resident 
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been handed down by word of mouth, 
from ear to ear, that Edward the First 
was largely responsible. He forbade the 
Scots to celebrate Christmas and they 
took to the New Year because they had 
to have something. The class of revelry 
that the Normans intended for Scotland 
was never in any doubt. Edward would 
have split his armour laughing at the 
outcome of it all.” 

Memories stirred in all of us and we 
remembered the unhappy Hogmanays 
of Stone-stealing and pillar-box blasting, 
when dreamers controlled the Party, 
when Hogmanay was officially approved. 
I thought of my field-working days and 
of a little Soho club, emotionally 
Scottish, called Ye Olde Tattie Bogle, 
where a drunken group of Highgate 
Jacobites put the enemy on his mettle 
and his guard, with their sneering 
references to Hessian kings. 

“Hogmanay,” said Farqhuar Fairlic, 
“never did any Scotsman any good. | 
am thinking of the days when I was a 
prisoner of war. As the old year was 
ending we drowned our sorrows in a 
special brew of sweet German beer, 
mixed with fermented prunes and 
raisins from the Red Cross parcels. An 
Australian had a hand in this and so we 
called it Empire Wine. It was worse 
rot-gut than the Atholl Brose. One 
incautious tilt of the bottle and you 
stood on your head on the table. Come 
Hogmanay, there were so many syndi- 
cates tunnelling their way through the 
foundations to first-foot freedom that 
the prison camp cookhouse collapsed.” 

Rory Guthrie recalled the noted 
Scottish amateur pickpocket who went 
to the Chelsea Arts Ball as Rob Roy 
Macgregor in aid of Party funds, hiding 
the spoil in the folds of his plaid. An 
attempt to join in the drinking was 
his undoing. He was captured and 
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confessed and the Queen’s Gate cadre 
was forced to go underground. 

“Forget your unfortunate Hogmanays 
abroad,” said Soutar, ‘‘and look down 
A certain dreichness was 
slithering through St. George’s Cross, 
once known as the Latin Quarter of 
Glasgow. In the street below, a solitary 
policeman was carrying out his un- 
pleasant duties in an unpleasant way, 
with a decent minimum of interference 
from the cold and puny crowd. We 
could pick out the pubs across the way 
by the hearse glass in their windows 
and the relatively high wattage of the 
electric bulbs beyond. There was little 
sound or sight of the old festive violence 
and song. 


at this.” 


“Backwoods pockets of resistance 
there are still,” Struan said. A spoiled 
doctor, now studying psychology, he was 
the skilled behaviourist among us. “I 
give it at most another couple of years, 
then Scotland will be rid of this 
brutalizing sop for slaves. ‘The publicans 
and such are playing into our hands.” 

Quite recently, as he pointed out, 
Hogmanay fell on the Sabbath and the 
pubs were naturally closed. Since New 
Year’s Day is a Scottish publican’s 
holiday, the pubs were equally naturally 
closed again. ‘There was not even an 
organized rumour of protest. 

From Dundee to Dumfries, dance 
hall doormen are trained to spot and 
challenge a hip flask at fourteen paces 
on the darkest New Year’s Eve. Their 
decision is final and they take the very 
heart from Hogmanay. Even the 
Rangers—Celtic Match on New Year’s 
Day, said Soutar, has lost its old 
significance. ‘To-day supporters find it 
more convenient to exchange their 
messages of understanding and good- 
will during the September, not the 
January, game. 

“The day will come,” he thundered, 
“when the nation will be behind us, 
working soberly and short-temperedly 
for independence. Meantime,” he said, 
more softly, “the field-workers who 
have relieved you, below the Border, 
report that there the softening habit of 
Hogmanay is becoming steadily more 
important year by year.” 

We filed in thoughtfully to watch the 
television; to hear the crowds in 
Piccadilly singing “Auld Lang Zyne.” 
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A Declension of Dons 


ONS have always been welcome 
characters in English _liter- 
ature, never more so than 
to-day; but during the last century they 
have changed so much that the con- 
tinuity of the species is almost un- 
recognizable. ‘The Victorian don was 
strenuous in thought, word and deed: 


The air was blue with the fumes of 
shag. Hairy hands grasped tankards in 
the cosy firelight and stalwart limbs 
stretched out towards a blaze that 
somewhat mitigated the effects of 
Sunday exercise. Blueman had sculled 
near sixty miles between green meadows. 
Hardbrattle had tramped a_voluble 
forty miles over hill, moor and bog with 
two cronies. Blaythwayt was the riding 
man of the company and had set his 
iron-mouthed steed at every wall and 
gate within a circuit of two dozen miles 
before hacking back along the evening 
road in the meditative glow of sunset. 
Little Proggsby was sustaining chaff for 
having been muff enough to devote the 
day to accompanying the Warden’s 
daughters on a picnic. 





“You fellows had no responsibilities,” 
he grumbled. ‘The horses bolted four 
times and Maria Witherby was chased 
by hornets.” 

It was the hour of deep relaxation 
and grunted confidences and old jokes 
before the labours of the week, before 
the nights spent poring over crabbed 
texts till the lamp burned low, and the 
struggle to drive the elements of Greek 
philology into the heads of rowing-men. 
Knowing that there was no better end 
to a day of healthy activity than a good 
tussle over metaphysics, Blaythwayt 
asked, “‘ What do you dear boys think of 
the Aksolute?” 

Blueman puffed his meerschaum 
homerically: ‘Can we believe in an It 
that can utter an imperative but not an 
indicative?”” Gravely heads nodded. 

Then Little Proggsby came out to do 
battle: ‘‘Hypothecating . . .” 

# i tt cS # 

With the spread of marriage in 
universities, the bachelor don began to 
have a rarity value. He made up at 
luncheon parties. He spread his 
influence among his pupils more by 


“T'll have that one.” 
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social relations with them than by 
formal instruction, which was easier for 
him as he seemed to have less and less 


time to read his subject: 


Helping himself to more strawberries 
in chambertin, Hamier watched Diane 
de Castellane to see whether she had 
recognized the quotation. ‘There was 
something voulu in her vivacity which 
made it difficult to be sure. She gave 
him his reassurance, knowing it to be 
unwelcome, by quoting Scott-Mon- 
privately printed translation 
of the lines. Courting a rebuff, fhennes 
digby-Digby asked Hamier whether he 
thought the would have 
approved of Modigliani. Hamier 
refused him his snub: he would be 
going to Castle Gard as guest, not tutor, 
and it was never too soon to establish 
that fulfilling expectations was an act of 
grace. 

Coldly he turned to Miss Travers and 
offered to show her the Romanesque 
ivories in the Ashmolean. ‘‘But first 
you must play me The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” he said, laying his 
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condition before her like a peremptory 
prayer before an idol. 
# * * # * 

From the don as observer to the don 
as participant. Now dons would be 
_found reading in their rooms only on the 
rare occasions when there was no brisker 
employment to hand. The academic 
round shifted far away from the library 
and the lunch-party: 


“Why will country pubs use a 
rounded scoop on Stilton?” said Bren- 
way irritably. Then he dismissed the 
annoyance and become didactic. “If we 
put the vicar’s arrival at the garden gate 
at 12.3, we can let Morse leave the 
summer-house at 12.3} and reach the 
steps by 12.5.” 

“It’s a bit slow, sir,” said the Super. 
“We've had a report on him from the 
States. He was a sprinter at college.” 

“What college?” said Brenway. 
“Standards vary enormously. No, of 
course, we must allow a minute and a 
half. After all, Moggs, he had two 
bullets in him.” 

% * # i it 

Overlapping with the arrival of the 
don in active life but reaching full blast 
only in the last ten years is the vast 
movement, the academic diaspora, that 
has supplied every university in North 
Africa and Asia with English professors. 
The flight from the intellectual life 
seems complete: 


William got up and left Maxine 
sleeping, her filigree nose-ring moving 
rhythmically. He killed a scorpion, 
found there was no drinking-water, 
mixed himself a whisky-sour and ate 
some fish from the ice-box. He noticed 
his mortar-board needed stiffening; the 
heat before the rains played hell with 
cardboard. He took his lecture notes 
and went out to catch the tram. 

A vast, jostling crowd was slowing it 
down. As they preferred to ride on the 
cow-catcher although the driver hysteric- 
ally beat his gong, there was room inside. 
William slumped into a seat. “How | 
hate this bloody country,” he said to 
himself. He had a splitting head. Ought 
not to have gone to that last bar. What 
else was there to do but drink? Look 
round for a new girl? Maxine would do 
for a week or two more. Call on the 
French and argue politely about 
Colonialism? Join a party of students? 
They would be embarrassed to have 
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him and make up for it by waiting for 
him to choose topics of conversation. 
It would have meant biking out to one 
of the temples and he would have been 
bored and bad-tempered. The Com- 
mendatore always seemed to know when 
he had been bad-tempered. In the little 
flat with its olive-green walls he would 
gently refuse to discuss the Mystic 
Way until he was in tune again. 

As he walked up the unweeded drive 
to the university buildings he could 
hear hoarse cries and an_ occasional 
bomb from the Faculty of Algebra. 
Mahmoud suddenly materialized at his 
side, grinning self-consciously down at 
his snake-skin shoes with the Stars and 
Stripes across the toecap. Some flame 
shot up into the burnished sky, lingered, 
then died. 

“Very uncultured people, Professor 
Bridge,” said Mahmoud disapprovingly. 
“Could you, perchance, hear my lesson 
from A Skeleton Key to 
Wake?” 

He was not paid to teach before the 
class opened and he was bloody well not 
going to. He did not answer and then, 
remembering Mahmoud’s — kindness 
during the anti-fire-brigade _ riots, 
promised to hear him later in the day. 

As he entered the class-room Mizrah 
and his sister were waiting with ques- 


Finnegan’ s 


tions carefully written out on pieces of 


paper. He took them wearily. 
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included among Men of Thought or 
Men of Emotion?” “Is it a fault in 
correctness or the reverse to refer to 
G. Chaucer as ‘Committed’?”” “Should 
one use the expression ‘I’ll be seeing 
you’ or the expression ‘I will be seeing 
you’?” He wanted to knock their 
anxious, eager heads together and tell 
them to get out and help the teams that 
were fighting phylloxera; but then he 
would be out of a job and jobs at home 
were hard to get. 

He was thankful when a_ bowler- 
hatted student he did not know came 
to the door and apologized for in- 
truding and said that the whole of the 
Fifth Year Intermediate Students were 
striking, except those taking Animal 
Diseases as a special subject in lieu of 
Comparative Religion; these had had 
their strike the day before, to fit in, 
William realized, with the plans of their 
elaborately amorous Professor. 


a a 


**As a penniless ex-drama student, Joan 
Littlewood once walked from London to 
Manchester to get a job in the theatre... . 
To-day, as producer of her own Theatre 
Workshop company, and proprietor of a 
theatre in London’s East End, she is stil! 
ready to rough it... Her company, hard- 
working and idealistic, is more like a 
sixteenth-century troupe of strolling players 
than a modern band of actors... They’ve 
just been granted £500 from the Arts 
Council . . ..".—Daily Herald 


Now you’ve spoilt it. 
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Y distant connection Leah 
M came to live in the country 
because she inherited a house 
and thought she might as well live in it. 
First she bought some tweeds and 
brogues of the kind which—certain 
glossy advertising being ars gratia artis 
are advertised but not worn, unless in 
four-house-to-the-acre suburbs. 

After that mistake she asked my 
advice: I was flattered but embarrassed. 
Still, she was quick to learn. There was 
a fine old beamed barn with a hipped 
roof on her property: she pulled it down 
and put up one made of asbestos sheet 
on an iron framework. It was expensive, 
of course, and very draughty, and it 
spoiled her stored apples; but it was ugly 
enough to satisfy almost any country 
columnist intent on proving that he was 
not being soppy about the country. As 
Leah said, the only people in a position 
to let mere convenience and economy 
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By EDWARD 


outweigh consideration of the new 
rustic mores, when there was the least 
danger of being accused of impractical 
wstheticism, were fourth generation 
farmers who had been to an agricultural 
college and could not be accused of 
sentiment while they owed money to 
the bank. 

But there were more difficult problems 
inside the house. For example, Leah 
knew that’ you do not hang warming 
pans on your walls as ornaments. On 
the other hand, if you did not do that, 
might you not be suspected of using 
them? This was very like her difficulty 
over, whether to have a winter plantation 
of brussels sprouts: if you did, was 
there not a danger of people thinking 
you were against deep-freeze peas? 
Before you knew where you were, you 
would be suspected of making parsnip 
wine and herbal remedies; that is of 
becoming a laughing-stock as a sham 
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bucolic like those urban D.P.s who run 
market-gardens. I was able to set her 
mind at rest in the matter of brussels 
sprouts, but the question of -the 
warming-pans was more complex. If 
you put them on the walls the more 
knowing neighbours would start watch- 
ing your clothes for djibbahs and amber 
beads: if you did not, she feared, 

would be said that you warmed the beds 
with them. I pointed out that the house 
had no warming-pans. ‘‘ How do people 
know that?” she said. But she solved 
the problem subtly enough, demon- 
strating what she wanted to be taken for 
her state of mind to the country by 
hanging ascythe, polished and varnished, 
across the Regency stripe wall-waper in 
the hall. This, she said, would lead to 
the conclusion that her paddock was 
mowed by a machine-tool. ‘That cost 
her eighty pounds and it was used twice 
a year and left the nettles growing round 
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the apple-trees. But, as Leah said, 
money and convenience are not every- 
thing. 

The question of keeping a dog came 
up: to do so, when there was no work 
for a dog, would surely be wrong? It 
was a pity, because she liked dogs. But 
God forbid that she should be classed as 
a doggy woman per se. It was all right 
about cats: even the farms where the 
tractors were fitted with short-wave 
radio had cats, to keep down the vermin. 
But Leah’s cats were a source of distress 
by having kittens which she did not 
dare to adore. She could not even 
allow herself to have the surplus kittens 
decently disposed of by drowning or 
gassing after Batsey, whom she employed 
as a jobbing gardener, had said that he 
would like them as live food for his 
ferrets. That, clearly, was economically 
sound and quite free from sentiment: 
she lost two nights sleep over it. I saved 
her from further anguish when the next 
litter was on the way by pointing out 
that since myxomatosis had rid us of 
rabbits Batsey’s ferrets could safely be 
regarded as persona non grata by the 
hard-headed of our community; better, 
that Batsey could be regarded as sen- 
timental in not drowning them or selling 
them to the furrier to be made up as 
summer ermine. Future kittens could 
be drowned. Leah was never seen to 
stroke a cat and she would boast that 
her cats were never fed, that they 
fended for themselves or starved. 

It was a scare of housebreaking by 
hoppers which finally justified her in 
having a dog. That and the offer of a 
puppy which, whatever she pretended, 
was not really suitable for her ostensible 
purpose. Still, she could always point 
out that she had got it free. The farmer 
who gave it to her said that it was a 
water-spaniel, and it did, in some 
particulars, resemble that breed. It had, 
however, some characteristics which 
suggested other races, and one which 
was singular: a genetical mutation, or 
possibly some kind of rickets, had given 
it legs which suggested Heppelwhite in 
front but Chippendale in the rear. The 
curvature of the back legs was so 
marked as to be absurd. This was far 
too whimsical to be safe, and Leah was 
aware of it. As a result she spent 
months trying to decide upon a name 
which, by its simple associations, would 
offset this disadvantage. In her desire 
to be correctly ordinary Leah at first 


greatly over-reached herself by choosing 
such names as Tray or Spot. I was 
obliged to point out that these were now 
so highly literary as to be in the same 
precious taste as Gothic prose or other 
fashionable Victoriana. But such merely 
playful names as Whisky were impos- 
sible for a dog whose very appearance 
must cause his owner to be suspected 
of whimsicality. There was the same 
objection to comedy of the kind invented 
by Surtees in Mr. Jorrocks’ horse 
Artaxerxes, who, it will be recalled, 
came “‘arter” Xerxes. There was a 
woman in the parish who had called her 
dog Homer and, when asked why, used 
to explain, “Because he is so odd 
y’see.” Leah could not risk anything of 
that kind. At last she called the creature 
Scout and could say that she had done 
so because it had to be called something. 

Either this Scout was an emotionally 
unstable animal or, as I have sometimes 
suspected, Leah made up for the 
indifference and even severity with 
which she treated it in public by fondling 
it in private. It was not obedient. 
Happily it was too lazy to chase cows or 
worry sheep, or perhaps too good- 
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natured, But it was quite deaf to the 
note of officer-like authority with which 
Leah addressed it. It behaved shame- 
fully like a pet, nor could Leah pretend 
that its crises of wildly demonstrated 
love were confined to herself: the dog 
‘ was instantly and passionately attached 
to the most sinister looking tramps or 
begging gipsies who came to the back 
door. It would clearly have welcomed 
an armed and desperate burglar as one 
more object for its excesses of affection. 
It was rather a large, soft, sprawling dog. 
It never took its eyes off Leah and she 
had only to look its way, by accident— 
an accident which she had to be at great 
pains to avoid—and it would shoot, as 
if jet-propelled, from its corner to jump, 
clamber and slobber all over her. No 
admonition would check it, only a blow. 
A blow, however, even light, would send 
it to crouch under a table or cower 
against a wall as if it had been savagely 
flogged. It could, and did, look then 
like a model for one of those R.S.P.C.A. 
posters by means of which the Society 
gets its funds; and a casual visitor 
seeing it in that condition was liable to 


think Leah a sadist. One way and 
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another the dog was a trial to Leah and 
constantly endangered the pose she 
wished to adopt. 

When it was six months old the 
farmer from whom she had it met Leah 
and the dog out walking and, doubtless 
to sustain the fiction that it was a 
genuine water-spaniel, he said that he 
hoped Leah sometimes took it down to 
the river so that it could swim, as its 
nature required, It had not occurred to 
Leah to do so, and while she was 
stammering excuses the man added 
that unless she did so the animal would 
never be any good for wild-fowling. 
Having thus discovered what practical 
purpose the dog was intended to serve, 
Leah felt bound, of course, to take it to 
the water at the first opportunity. For 
some hours she was in great distress of 
mind: she envisaged herself as obliged 
to buy a gun and learn to shoot, perhaps 
even a punt; she saw herself standing 
for long gloaming hours in bitter cold 
water and a cutting wind, waiting for 
wild-fowl to come over the marshes. 


And subsequently she would have to 
eat, and serve to her guests, the tough 
oily meat of wild duck. Of this burden 
I relieved her mind. I was able to tell 
her that in the new country, as created 
by the stern journalistic pundits of a 
sensible economy, shooting for sport’s 
sake was almost as unfashionable as 
refraining from felling a fine tree merely 
because it was handsome; and as for 
shooting for the pot, it must only be 
done if it might be really profitable. 
But Leah could not allow herself to keep 
a water-spaniel away from the water. 
She took Scout to the river. Although 
she did not know it she was seen, first 
by Batsey, with whom she had quarrelled 
over the kittens; and, in the later stages 
of the following incident, by a party of 
farmers out to inspect a collapsing river 
bank. It was Batsey who saw her take 
the dog to a point where the bank is 
sheer and the water deep, and push him 
in. It was the other party who saw the 
next happening: the dog not only could 
not swim, he was obviously terrified and 
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did not even try, and would most 
certainly have drowned had not Leah, 
seeing his distress, plunged into the 
water up to her waist and, with some 
difficulty, dragged him to safety. 

When Batsey reported her to the 
R.S.P.C.A. Leah was tempted not to 
defend herself, for if she did she might 
stand convicted of an excess of devotion 
to a useless pet. But the other witnesses 
coming to her defence, she had no 
choice; and having lost her “character” 
as a hard-headed countrywoman of the 
new sort, was at last able to relax and 
be natural. She sold the grass-cutting 
machine and restored the scythe to the 
tool-shed. She is thinking of rebuilding 
the barn. 


& & 


‘The reception was at Church House. 
The honeymoon is being spent at Bourne- 
mouth, the bride travelling in a lovat fitting 
coat and whisky accessories.” 


The Newbury Weekly News 
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The Wine-lover’s Guide to Connoisseurs 


wine-drinker that I direct these 

notes. That happy fraternity will 
be sated already with the invigorating 
draughts of fine writing, of heady 
philosophy and sage advice, of esoteric 
anecdote, of technique and mystique that 
pour from the writers upon wine. It 
is to the novice wine-lover, bewildered 
by the task of forming a reliable judg- 
ment with the cheapest chateau-bottled 
clarets at eleven-and-six, and unable to 
realize that instruction upon the choos- 
ing of a beverage necessarily involves 
writing like this, that I address myself. 
Confronted by shelves upon shelves of 
the fruitiest language known to liter- 
ature, how are such folk to begin? 

In these notes I will endeavour to 
put them upon the right lines. 

The beginner cannot do better than to 
invest in a small quantity of Raymond 
Postgate. There will be a Postgate to be 
found in almost any reputable periodical 
at this time of year. They have a rather 
earthy quality which many people find 
attractive, though they are by no means 
light. In bad years the flavour is 
marked by a hint of condescension, but 
this is only noticeable to the experienced 
consumer. To the tyro they can always 
be recommended with confidence, the 
more so as they possess this unusual 
quality, that every year’s crop is almost 
indistinguishable from every other year’s. 

Some people profess to be put off by 
the rather bright red colour which they 
claim to note in the Postgates. I have 
never been able to observe this myself, 
and in any case it is a purely incidental 
characteristic which does not really 
affect one’s enjoyment of the verbiage. 

Somewhat similar in character to 
Postgate, but exhibiting greater varicty 
and a more profound range of advice, is 
the connoisseurship of T. A. Layton. 
Some of the younger Layton’s have been 
stigmatized as “brash,” but closer 
acquaintance with them reveals charms 
not always evident at a first sampling, 
and they mature well. The later 
Laytons, though still avowedly racy, 
have acquired rather more smoothness; 
but in this respect they are never likely 
to challenge the great classic con- 
noisseurs such as George Saintsbury 
(now, alas, hard to come by), and it is 
for their raciness that they should be 
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By B. A. YOUNG 
treasured. No one interested in cul- 
tivating his taste for connoisseurs need 
hesitate about laying in a stock of 
Layton. 

Quite another kettle of fish is the 
ubiquitous, and to-day very popular, 
Bon Viveur. This owes its most 
individual character to the fact that it is 
a blend of two ingredients, one manly, 
cultured and omniscient, the other 
feminine, sparkling and, if the truth be 
told, a trifle sweet for the discriminating 
taste. This combination imparts a 
flavour that has won many adherents in 
recent years; but it has to be confessed 
that over-production has resulted in the 
publication of a fair amount of con- 
noisseurship that is curious rather than 
distinguished. Now and again one 
comes across a Bon Viveur which may 
be gulped down with pleasure; but they 
do not keep and are not recommended 
for laying down, however satisfactory 
they may be for ad hoc consumption. 

Probably the most distinguished con- 
noisseur now on the market is André 
Simon. From this bounteous source 
flows connoisseurship of such variety 
that it may be said that there is a Simon 
to suit every occasion; on the one hand 
the heavy maturity of the Encyclopedia 
of Gastronomy, a work of great body 
if a trifle dry for some palates; on the 
other, such lighter fare as the Art of 


Good Living which, although dating 
from 1929, that annus mirabilis of the 
eenophile, may still be opened with com- 
plete confidence. = 

Naturally writing of this kind is not 
cheap, and you will not often run 
across a Simon in a newspaper or 
magazine; but the aspiring wine-lover 
should not consider his shelves 
adequately stocked unless he has a 
choice Simon or so waiting to be 
brought out for the great occasion. 

I have not space here to deal with the 
products of the smaller columns which, 
often under such trade-names as 
“Syllabub,” produce a small quantity 
of connoisseurship that is occasionally 
worth trying, though I would put in a 
word for the aristocratic overtones that 
lie behind the best of the I. Bickerstaffes. 
But in these brief notes I have, I think, 
offered sufficient information to enable 
the beginner to amass a useful store of 
wine-lore without ever going to the 
expense of drinking any decent wine. 
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Good Fun for Contortionists 

“If you like your drama ‘neat’ ‘Rope’ is 
as strong as proof spirit and will sear you just 
as much, if only for the sheer callousness of 
the murderers. If you smoke, you will 
probably double your cigarette bill on the 
night. If a gripping thriller makes you bit« 
your nails, make an appointment with a 
chiropodist for the following day. You'll 
need him !—Eastbourne Gazette 


“A cloud for Mr. Mercury.” 





Nothing Against 


ION-tamers, trapeze artists and 
L ingredients in a human pyramid 
were among the things I cherished 

no childhood ambition to become in 
later life. I think there must have been 
something a bit peculiar about me, and 
if so there still is. If people care to go 
into a cage and poke lions with a stick, 
the more fools they; I should have 
thought they could have made a living 
some other way, especially when they 
are (and they increasingly are) blonde, 
female and wearing spangled knickers. 
Let them get on with it, for all I care. 
The same goes for men in tennis 
trousers who twizzle by their teeth fifty 
feet up, or in coloured satin pants who 
provoke tremendous applause from 
everyone but me—until I see, later than 
the rest, that they are taking the weight 
of eleven other men on their right wrist. 
This is not to say that I have anything 
against circuses. In my view the noise 
alone is worth the money—that and the 
dexterity of the sawdust-bucket men 
during the animal acts. For anyone 
without a brick wall to bang his head on 
a circus band is the next best thing. 
Sit through a performance where a 
really powerful band has been engaged, 
blowing its trombones and bashing its 
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cymbals into a battery of stout micro- 
phones, which in turn beat at the ears 
of all parts of the house through 
prodigally distributed loud-speakers, and 
you get an effect that leaves a brick wall 
nowhere. There is an interest for the 
musical student, too, in the subtle 
control of tempi; it takes a selfless and 
skilled bandmaster to wave his baton 
night after night and hear the elephants 
getting applauded for dancing to the 
tempo of the band when in fact the band 
should be getting applauded for playing 
to the tempo of the elephants. I have 
nothing whatever against circus bands- 
men. ‘They are a devoted and altruistic 
lot, or they wouldn’t spend the Christ- 
mas months accompanying backward 
somersaults by tinsel-trousered cowboys 
when they could be inflating their 
personal egos rendering “Silent Night”’ 
on the pavements of Oxford Circus. 
Take their indispensable services to 
seals. When it is announced with an 
insufferable flourish that a seal will now 
sing a well-known operatic refrain, and 
it waddles up to the microphone and 
emits a long, harsh and meaningless 
bark, it is the band that performs the 
well-known operatic refrain, and by 
some form of kudos transference the seal 
is cheered by thou- 

sands—even though 

it does abandon the 

song in mid-cadence 

and return to its slab, 

catching fish en route. 

I don’t wish to 

be thought anti-seal. 

You can’t blame the 

animal if its trainer, 

over-playing the act’s 

maritime flavour, 

appears in the uniform 

of an Admiral of 
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the Fleet, 


accompanied by a lady 
admiral 


wearing short white socks 
instead of trousers, and has his side 
pockets full of fish. But you have to 
admit that the average seal displays 
sadly little talent; it has no singing 
voice, indifferent deportment, and 
enough self-satisfaction over a simple 
job like carrying a coloured ball up steps 
to sicken any discriminating observer. 
I don’t regard this sort of thing as enter- 
tainment. Whenever some seal cares to 
come into the ring with a troupe of 
Admirals of the Fleet, and chase them up 
and down chromium-plated step-ladders 
with coloured balls on their noses, I 
shall be perfectly happy to lead the 
applause: 

Where equipment is con- 
cerned, those chromium-plated step- 
ladders aren’t the worst of it. At least 
you can see what they are. It is when the 
attendants streaming on with 
skeletal spheroids of burnished gold, 
sprouting silver hoops and spring-loaded 
see-saws, that I begin to get uneasy. | 
feel positive despair when the performer 
himself appears, with skippings and 
prancings of needless jauntiness, carry- 
ing interwoven patterns of polished 
piping and spangled plinths, and 
frenziedly clips and slots and hooks the 
whole thing into a structure of significant 
shapelessness. Then, crying Hoipa! or 
some other incantation, he climbs up it 
on the back of his neck. Now, I have 
nothing against this performer. This is 
what he wants to do in life, and he is 
doing it. It is against the whole system 
of circus acrobats’ equipment that | 
make bold to rebel. In doing so I am 
only thinking of the performer’s own 
good. It seems to me that if a man is 
providentially blessed with an excep- 
tionally strong, otherwise 


circus 


come 


agile or 
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exploitable neck, and feels that his 
vocation is to climb things on it in public, 
he would be better advised to choose 
some familiar object, like a tree or a 
house-front, and climb that. The 
audience could then identify themselves 
with the performance. They could go 
home and see whether their own necks 
were equal to the feat. As it is, lacking 
this specially built monstrosity suggest- 
ing a fusion of Blackpool Tower with 
an electrical sub-station, they feel 
bitterness and frustration, and hope that 
the neck-climber will clear off quickly 
and make way for the clowns to come 
and pour zinc baths of water down inside 
the front of each other’s trousers. 

For the clowns I feel no real antipathy. 
| feel a puzzlement, however; and 
although I do not care to pay good money 
to be puzzled it happens regularly about 
this time of year. How is it, I ask myself, 
that anyone ever thought clowns funny? 
How is it that the story about their really 
being in tears under their grease-paint 
has never got the upper hand and 
swamped out the notion of comedy 
altogether? It is so obvious that 
melancholy is the true leitmotif, with a 
faint, wispy counterpoint of wry smiles 
trembling beneath. What can a man 
feel but melancholy, knowing that he 
has no claim to any intrinsic sense of 
fun, and yet is famed as a mirth- 
provoker through the purely adven- 
titious aid of unsecured dickey-fronts, 
spring wigs and shiny red clip-on noses ? 
In the sawdust ring self-deception is 
dangerously easy. You enter on a small 
bicycle and fall off; the applause is 
hysterical. You hammer at a board, 
miss it and hammer your foot; they 
roar their ribs out. You step among the 
audience and shout “coo-ee”’; they 
split their sides. It must be hard to 
believe that you are no comedian. But 
later, when you get home at night, in 
your raincoat and trilby, and the kiddies 
pipe up with their dreaded “Make us 
laugh, Dad,” you are up against reality 
at last, with only your native wit to 
fall back on, unsupported by so much as 
a small red and white bowler-hat with 
water-squirt. That must be the 
melancholy time, all right. Of course, 
it may be that clowns are becoming 
more alive to the truth of the situation, 
and that that is why so many of them 
are billed as “musical” nowadays. Not 
that even this is arousing much laughter, 
except among the real musicians in the 
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band; but it is doing wonders to retard 
the inevitable obsolescence of the 
soprano saxophone. 

I do not (in conclusion) claim to be 
the only one who has nothing against 
circuses. Thousands of other people are 
equally tolerant. You have only to hear 
the long-drawn, doting “Oh-h-h-h” 
which greets the appearance of a well- 
grown bear in a pink ballet-skirt to 
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realize that. They feel that it’s well 
worth a week’s acute neck-ache to 
watch, after interminable prefatory 
posturings to a flagging drum-roll, a 
girl in a paste bikini droop briefly from 
the roof by her ankles. And why not? 
They have a right to their fun. I have 
nothing against them, just as I have 
nothing against circuses, As long as | 
don’t have to go. 


On the Television 


To a former Radio Celebrity 


RITE, Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
So Keats commanded in his last despair; 
But here, alive, is one whose fame was shorter, 


Whose name was written only on the air. 
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New Every Morning By 


N a Tuesday morning Mr. 
() Rawlins came into the prefects’ 

room and announced that at 
last he had persuaded the Headmaster 
to split the large morning assembly in 
the main hall into two parts. Hence- 
forth, said Mr. Rawlins, who ever since 
he had chief 
assistant master had been struggling for 
this particular reform, there would be a 
subordinate assembly for the junior 
school in the gymnasium. 


“And the new assembly,” 


become the school’s 


he said, 
‘will have a real solemnity and sonority. 
I am mobilizing all the instrumentalists 
in the school to back the fine choral 
effect of all the fine unspoiled trebles of 
the lower school. And I have also 
purchased an organ of the harmonium 
type, a very snug and very gallant little 
article that will bring a cathedral 
atmosphere for the first time into this 
school. It’s arriving this morning. 
You will come with me to supervise the 
installation.” 

Spencer, Wilf and I followed Mr. 
Rawlins into the yard. Down the hill 
wheeling his handcart came the seller 


of the organ, Timmy Scurlock. ‘Timmy 
had become well known in the town for 
various acts of genial roguery, but as he 
entered the yard he was patting the 
organ and shaking his head in the most 


pious fashion. 
Farr and Ted 


Near the gate, Meirion 
Dolan of VB were 


GW 


sampling the weight of the harmonium, 
which was, as Mr. Rawlins had hinted, 
a trim contraption in light wood, about 
four feet tall. Meirion and Ted, two of 
our heaviest Rugby forwards, handled it 
without difficulty. Now and then a 
little thin note came from inside the 
instrument, and if Mr. Rawlins had not 
been so busy asking Meirion, who 
played the piano in the hall, to judge 
the mellow quality of these isolated 
notes he would have heard Ted Dolan 
ask what were these notes doing coming 
out of an organ whose keyboard had not 
yet been touched, 

We put the harmonium in a corner 
of the gymnasium, to Mr. Rawlins’ 
instructions. Meirion gave us “The 
Church’s One Foundation” which we 
had once heard played intelligibly on the 
triangle by Phil Brisk of IVs, which 
showed it was a simple tune and not to 
be regarded as a test piece for a new 
instrument. The tone was slow and 
tending to weep, but Meirion said it 
seemed to have the usual lay-out of 
octaves. Mr. Rawlins patted it, then 
patted Scurlock and beamed at it, and 
told us we would be surprised at the 
thoroughness of the arrangements he 
was making for the following morning. 

The next day we were stationed in 
front of the gymnasium door fifteen 
minutes before the school was due to 
open. Mr. Rawlins had called on every 
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musician in school to help promote a 
real cathedral atmosphere in _ the 
gymnasium. Ted Dolan was there with 
the trumpet he played in the Air Cadets 
3and. Mr. Rawlins had said that when 
the new assembly got into its stride he 
would be calling on Ted for a voluntary, 
and Ted, who had learned nothing so 
far more complicated than those short 
calls necessary for getting voters in and 
out of bed and battle, was now pressing 
us for a definition of this item. Wynford 
Wilton and Gomer Jones, two very 
friendly outlaws from IVc, were there, 
Wynford with his accordionand Gomer, 
a very sweet singer, to give guidance to 
the altos, an uncertain lot prone to get 
lost after the end of the first line. With 
Gomer was a very short vocalist from 
the lower school called Quentin Burgess, 
who was there to act as pacemaker to 
the trebles. 

Phil Brisk had his triangle which he 
had repaired a year ago in the school 
metal workshop and which was much 
less tuneful than it had been at the 
beginning of its life. Phil said that his 
triangle, an instrument of innocence if 
there ever was one, had not been the 
same since the outbreak of war. There 
were also three violinists, Oscar and 
Sigmund Bowen, whose father had been 
a cinema pianist and daft on light opera, 
and Sidney Sewell. These boys were 
all in dark overcoats, part of their 
Sunday equipment, because _ their 
mothers had felt that this was a gala 
occasion. 

We had questioned them quietly as 
we stood guard outside the door. None 
of them had played publicly before, and 
we knew that one of them at least, 
Sidney Sewell, had driven a neighbour 
to drink and his father into a sullen 
brooding. A big crowd of boys had 
gathered around the three fiddlers and 
were putting them on edge with 
demands that they open their cases 
then and there and give these applicants 
a tune. Sidney Sewell was especially 
tormented because he had what looked 
like a home-made case and it had the 
exact cut of a small coffin or a mummy’s 
box. The group of boys around Sidney 
were laughing at him and saying 
that when the moment came for 
Mr. Rawlins to launch the new assembly 
Sewell would strike a sinister note of 
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Black Mass by producing a small 
cadaver from the little case and make a 
new sort of music by drawing it across 
the heads of the brothers Bowen. 

We moved into the gymnasium. 
Mr. Rawlins was to be the only master 
present. ‘There seemed to be no lectern 
for him, but a dozen thick vaulting mats 
had been piled up against the southern 
wall, The gymnasium was a high 
gaunt chamber whose fittings conveyed 
no association of devotional warmth. 
The climbing ropes were pulled back 
and lashed to the wall bars. 

The boys entered, sombrely cautioned 
by the whole body of prefects. 

My friend, Sammy Price, was examin- 
ing the little organ. He took Wilf Harris 
by the sleeve. 

“Do you know where Scurlock got 
that article?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Wilf, as if he were 
delighted to have the chance of proving 
to Sam that the world was more trust- 
worthy than he thought—“‘oh, yes. 
From a pious widow who played her 
husband’s favourite hymns on it in the 
front room.” 

“The last time that thing was played 
in a front room,” said Sam, “was by 
George Joseph Smith, the voter who 
put his brides in the bath, just after he 
had turned the taps on for his last job. 
You will probably find the works afloat. 
Scurlock found that on the Council 
dump and was paid to cart it off as 
kindling.” 

“But it works, Sam. We heard 
Meirion Farr giving us a rendering of 
“The Church’s One Foundation.’ As 
sweet as any organ in Mynydd Coch. 
Smaller than the one at Tabernacle but 
as sweet as toffee.” 

Mr. Rawlins came in. He gathered 
us around him. ‘My good captains,” 
he said affectionately. He looked with 
equal warmth at the two hundred or so 
boys who were gleaming with enthusiasm 
in the body of the gymnasium. 

I turned my head away from Mr. 
Rawlins to plant my eye on some boy 
in the third row who was trying to 
promote some laughter among his 
neighbours with a programme of 
grimaces. My attention could not have 
been off Mr. Rawlins for more than 
about five seconds, but by the time | 
looked at him again he had left our side 
and was now standing on top of the pile 
of mats, as remote and impressive as a 
muezzin on a minaret. I could not 


decide whether he had climbed up by 
way of the wall bars, taken off from one 
of the vaulting boards, or used a spring 
known only to the anointed. 

“Our first hymn in the new 
assembly,” he said, “will naturally be 
something brisk and rousing. ‘O 
Worship the King All Glorious Above.’ 
Will the musicians take their places?” 

There was a lot of stirring in the main 
body of the hall and we had to move 
along the flanks telling them that 
vocalists did not come into the rank of 
musician as Mr. Rawlins used the 
term. 

An odd, furtive covey grouped them- 
selves around the harmonium. Ted 
Dolan, curving his lips around his 
cornet, was the only one who showed 
full assurance. He let out one note that 
made Mr. Rawlins sway on his mound 
of matting and Ted was waved to 
silence. 

“We'll take the note from Farr, the 
organist, if you don’t mind.” 

Phil Brisk was tapping on his triangle, 
looking at it worriedly, for he was 
sincerely regretful that the thing had 
become so toneless. Wynford Wilton 
stood in the background with his 
accordion, looking reserved and watch- 
ful, remembering the time at the last 
eisteddfod when some helper had tied 
his accordion straps around the radiator 
pipes. ‘The violinists were preparing. 
The brothers Bowen had clearly taken 
a few tips in concert presentation from 
their father, for they were already 
standing ready with great balls of 
yellow material under their chins 
against which to cushion their fiddles, 
and feeding each other’s bow with rosin. 
Sidney Sewell, on the other hand, was 
having no luck. The catches of his case 
were stubborn and would not yield. 
Gomer Jones and Quentin Burgess 
were assigned by Mr. Rawlins to the 
job of helping Sidney get his instrument 
out. Quentin was a nervous suggestible 
boy and the shape of Sidney’s case, 
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which grew to look more and more like 
a coffin through having three people 
bending over it, was upsetting him. 

“Are you sure you have a violin 
inside that thing, Sewell?” asked Mr. 
Rawlins, dreading that the edge of 
expectancy might ripple into laughter. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

The catches gave and Sidney was 
able to take his place alongside the 
brothers Bowen. 

“Fix the music-stand in front of the 
three violinists, Burgess.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Quentin took hold of the stand and 
tried to fix it. There was plain dis- 
agreement among the trio about the 
level on which it should be fixed. We 
all thought there was a very inept look 
about the way in which Quentin, 
primarily a poet from all reports, 
adjusted the screw. 

“Let’s have the note, Farr,” said Mr. 
Rawlins. “The musicians will run 
through the first verse alone, to give the 
singers cohesion and confidence when 
they join in.” 

Meirion Farr struck at the middle of 





the harmonium. It was a sad note, like 
sheep in mist, but fairly true to itself. 
Meirion was bending over the keyboard, 
frowning, as if he had heard something 
untoward. 

“Sit up there, Farr,” said Mr. 
Rawlins. “‘ Don’t muffle the note, boy.” 

At a signal from Mr. Rawlins, a 
masterful but short upwave of the hand, 
Ted Dolan joined in. His playing was 
inaccurate and we could see Mr. 
Rawlins shake his head, sorry that he 
had asked Ted into the ceremony at all. 
On the second line Phil Brisk started 
beating his triangle and every note 
sounded just the 
before. 

“We'll keep you in for the rhythm, 
Brisk,”’ said Mr. Rawlins, “but I’ll be 
quite frank and say that you are adding 
nothing to the melody.” 

“It should have been case-hardened, 
sir,”’ said Phil Brisk. 

Then the 
Oscar and 


same as the one 


three violinists began. 
Sigmund Bowen had 
obviously been told to play delicately 
because they had their lips pursed 
together as if to forestall any coarseness 
of tone, and between the extreme 
lightness of their bowing and the 
tremendous dusters they had beneath 
their chins no sound seemed to be 
coming from them at all. “You boys 
there, Bowen,” said Mr. Rawlins, 





using his most scientific tone, “I think 
you would find your heads serving as 
better sounding boards if you took those 
bedspreads from under your chins.” 

“The vibrations give us toothache, 
sir.” 

“Take them away all the same. Let’s 
have the notes and we’ll worry about 
your teeth later.” 

Oscar and Sigmund put aside the 
yellow cloths and continued their 
fiddling, blinking and grimacing at 
every movement of the bow as if they 
were being stabbed. ‘They also began 
to move their feet, elbowing Sidney 
Sewell away from the stand, not helping 
Sidney, who had told us that he fiddled 
at his very worst when on the move. 
He was already failing to hit two notes 
in every three. 

At the end of the run through, Gomer 
and Quentin came in with a great burst 
of sound to direct the singing, and Mr. 
Rawlins joined in with a hoarse tenor 
that was as toneless as Phil Brisk’s 
triangle. Meirion was lagging behind 
with the harmonium and we could still 
hear it quite plainly. Each sound seemed 
to come out of it only as the result of 
some inner dialogue. The boys followed 
Meirion. Gomer and Quentin were a 
long way ahead of the field. No two 
musicians were now at the same point. 
Phil Brisk was beating away loudly and 


“ Funny coincidence.” 
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muttering to Sammy Price about how 
tricky metal was, and the whole effect 
was that of an orchestra that had slipped 
into a forge to go mad. The boys in the 
body of the gymnasium were looking 
worried and sad, trying to find a chink 
in the curtain of dissonance into which 
they could fit their vocal line. If Ted 
had been playing ‘‘ Nearer My God To 
Thee” it could have been the deck of 
the Birkenhead, and Mr. Rawlins could 
not have looked more horrified if he had 
been staring down at the wave which 
he knew was going to drown him. He 
put his hand behind his ear to con- 
centrate on his singing. He sang a lot 
louder, but as he was going farther and 
farther from the key this did not help 
except when he closed his eyes and 
started to sway to the beat of the music. 
There were a few showy precentors in 
Mynydd Coch who did this and it 
caused many of the boys to fall silent 
and watch him. The ropes and the 
tempo of the droning from the choristers 
created the impression of a_ cold, 
hygienic hanging. 

“Faster, Farr, faster,” shouted Mr. 
Rawlins suddenly, and Meirion began 
to pound angrily on the keyboard. 

Then it became impossible to follow 
any kind of melodic line from Meirion. 
There was a quite human cough from 
inside the harmonium and the sound of 
something quite heavy dropping. 

“The works,” said Sammy Price to 
me. “It’s slipped whatever Scurlock 
was using in there for an anchor.” 

A great clanking started from inside 
the harmonium and the harder Meirion 
fingered and pedalled the louder became 
the dry flannelled pounding. Wilfie 
Harris said to me in a whisper it was 
like the Battersea Power Station, to which 
the school had once taken a trip. What- 
ever Scurlock had put in it to ensure a 
brief stability had now gone over the 
Jordan. Mr. Rawlins was leaning over 
his minaret of mats and hissing at 
Meirion like a gander. “No special 
effects there, boy. Stick to the hymnal, 
please.” : 

Meirion held his hands up and 
shrugged his shoulders to show in- 
nocence and to prove that the 
harmonium was now off on some 
private path of its own. It kept clanking 
like a violent congress of ghosts. 

The violins were in trouble too. The 
stand was sinking as the vibrations 
lowered still further the screw lightly 
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fixed by Quentin Burgess. The brothers 
Bowen and Sidney Sewell were huddled 
ever closer as they and the copy went 
south, and we could see Oscar Bowen’s 
bow passing twice or three times across 
the nose of Sidney Sewell. Wynford 
Wilton in the back was in a strong 
independent world of his own. The 
fiddlers were now almost bent double 
and Phil Brisk was spinning his triangle 
around and beating it unmercifully to 
see if he could vary the pitch. 

“Stop,” shouted Mr. Rawlins. “Farr, 
is that the best you can do, you oaf? 
Are you sure you didn’t kick the panels? 
It shows how wrong I was to entrust an 
instrument like that, a delicate thing, to 
a Rugby player.” 

Meirion in despair jabbed his finger 
at a note in the upper register. It was 
loud and piercing. It must have been 
the one note left in the organ and 
Meirion had found it.. The clanking 
still went on but Mr. Rawlins listened 
to the solitary note with something like 
pleasure. ‘That shows the potential 
richness,” he said. ‘Thank you, Farr, 
you can stop it now.” 


round the gymnasium 

boring into  every- 

thing in sight. Meirion 

banged the keyboard, 

stood up and shook 

the whole contraption. 

Mr. Rawlins nipped 

down from the mats 

and gave it a sharp 

ashamed kick. But the 

note went on. Mr. 

Rawlins was distracted. 

He uttered ashort com- 

mand that cleared the 

assembly. He got us 

to throw some mats 

over the organ to 

muffle the note which 

was now beginning 

to affect us like that 

eye in Edgar Allan 

Poe’s story which 

the man could see 

even when it was buried under the 
floor. In its shroud of matting we 
carried the harmonium into one of the 
changing rooms like Cleopatra, to await 
treatment or death. 


shuffled past with his little mummy case 
under his arm. Mr. Rawlins glared at 
him as it suggesting that if Sidney had 
found some normal container for his 


fiddle no mishap would have come upon 


But it did not stop. It went round and At that moment Sewell us. We followed him into the school. 


Sidney 


New Year Crossword 


ACROSS 
Luton is sore?) Why so fretted—because they prove to 
be things of straw? (11) 
Morning of 1956 is at this and all’s well—so far. (5) 
Put on here straightway rather than straight. (9) 
May 1956 bring you none, though there's sense, anyhow, 
in those same things. (9) 


No leap year opportunities for them, (5) 

This month’s were due sooner than the memorably 
sinister ones. (4) 

Estate with an inner circle. (7) 

Guildford—if you doubt it, refer to atlas. (7) 

We reckon we’ve had MDCCCCLY. (4) 

New one, like new year, ‘starts well. (5) 

Confidentially, as Reg Dixon sings. (2, 4, 3) 

Drink to us only with tears in thine eye. (9) 

Noted for wine, women and song. (5) 

Six-point minimum requirement for keeping 1 across. 
cs, 3, oF 





Down 

They took part in 16—eight over the eight! (9) 

Now is the time for him to reform. (6) 

January is, for making 1 across. (6) 

Austerer form of trusted Victorian servant. (8) 

Sounds like a hat-trick. (8) 

Youthful wizard is silent on stage. (5) 

1 Down may need it—in pairs! (7) 

Time is not on our side. (5) 

The wine of the country. (9) 

“Grave livers do in Scotland use” 7 down the morning 
after this. (8) 

January is a good time for his waltz. (8) 

New writers begin here now. (7) 

You should be right on the beam here. (5) 

She turned out to have seen many more new years than 
at first supposed. (6) 

I run at the making of this fur. (6) 

Leave no stone unturned to make a start in the film 
studio. (5) 
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Some New Year I[rresolutions 


ULL morning. Who left the 


light on? 


The report says “‘poor to moderate, 
becoming bad or worse,” but 
listen? 


why 


Why get up, for that matter, why not 
have "flu? (Or keep for the long dark 
night of parties ahead?) 


Better pull myself—and my feelings 
of a Scrooge threatened—together. 
Give up, for the last time, cigarettes. 


And newspapers. But collect posters: 
‘Crashing Bore—Many Injured.” 

Give up stuffing letters into drawers, 
choking down rages, picking the 
chocolate off chocolate Turkish delight, 
glancing into every shop window—soon 
my ghost will take up 
residence there. 

Give up clouds, cats, etc. 


permanent 


Know thyself—yes, yes, then hurry 
to catch the knower. 


Pension off those old servitors, Snob, 
Prig, and Bore—and what about Sulk 
and Sniff?—but taking care to retain 
something. 

Ought I to be so fecklessly non-U? 
Try, on some poor old wandering U, 
“ sarviette.”” 


Be a horse. 


Beware of spells, words that the 
Daily Express wouldn’t print, phrases 
unspoken, days spent, say, in a thicket of 
umble and umbel—Beware, too, of my 
typewriter: a chatterbox. 


STONTER 


Let my few cigarettes smoke them- 
selves; or cut to 15—never more than 
one in any hour. (But where are they?) 


Keep a diary: don’t pretend any 
more to have read Heidegger; enjoy 
winter of naked trees, muffled men, 
women striking the balance; raise hat 
more; bus 2/lld., cigar for dustman 
5/6d. 

Already, you see, it’s become Diary 
for the Income-Tax Inspector. 

He was there at my christening, my 
coming of age, my honeymoon, with a 
hand on my shoulder, and there he’ll 
be till... 

Go and squat in a caponized suburb. 
Get my dog to know his. And have I 
given a thought, this winter—have you? 

to our dogs and their need for warmer 
coats? (Boots, too.) 


Start off by sprinkling a few wrong 
numbers. Is that—er—Mr. Maholy- 
No? Are you the Territorial 
Army? When do you expect the Rev. 
Basil Andrews—I must speak to him! 


Nagy? 


Why, here are my cigarettes. Fancy 
hiding them in this old nutmeg-jar! 

Without them, 
bearable. 


I’d be quite un- 


Having taken a course, stick to it: 
i.e. when at the street corner I discover 
I’ve left my spectacles, boldly walk on. 
To-day | might try knocking on a door 
next to the usual one. 


But don’t set out to overtake the man 
walking in front; he will feel hooked and 
quicken his pace; slow down, so will he; 
cross over, he’s there first; now you are 
so joined that nothing either may do 
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run, shout, sit down—will be of the 
least avail. Far more unnerving, early 
in the day, than meeting somebody face 
to face, to do the old pavement Lancers 
with him or her. 

Of course not everyone striding 
ahead is impassable; but you won't 
know your hundredth man till too late. 


A sad comic business seems endemic. 
Car meets taxi in by-street. They 
confront one another like alley cats, and 
the traffic piles up before, behind . . . 
errand boys . . . a crone with her pram, 
in which a grey blanket wraps the 
precious washing . . . till at last—past 
Ancient Lights and “'Terrific, Coming 
Soon,” hung in strips—never hurrying, 
the Law will step in. 


I don’t “oblige” so often as I might, 
being more one for the third row of the 
stalls; but have in my time, from a 
mend-while-you-wait shop, emerged 
bootless. 

Once, on a Tube platform, I raised 
the match to my mouth and flung the 
cigarette on the line. (Careful, next 
time, it’s not me.) 


Now descending the stairway I hear 
the gasp of train doors—opening or 
closing? What a question! The guard, 
luxuriously leaning out of his back 
cabin, is waiting to enjoy one’s exclusion 
for a whole minute (can I ever forget 
the woman taking a free kick at the 
departing train?). Shan’t hurry. 

On the other hand, if I never hurry, 
I'll miss every opportunity. 

Alternative is taxi 4/6d.; but suppose 
he doesn’t, a year hence, agree? 

Damn it, jump off a bridge and leave 
him—to whom I have owed so much— 
everything. 


Bridges?—always hanging about them 
—not literally, and as a rule there will 
be others walking a plank, swarming up 
poles, between me and the river. 

A cry, a splash—so early? Only the 
man who has been cleaning the bridge 
lamps emptying his bucket. 

Which way—here at Westminster— 
does the tide flow? How blows the 
wind? 

These are muddy, political waters, 
fouled by Town Clerks on that bank and 
State Captains on this, with Knee 
Breeches presenting themselves at a 
side-door. 


Gulls scream, guys look up at the 
incombustible pile and light pipes 
instead, sandwich packets are scattered, 
a landing pier is swept away or round 
the corner a peer weds, once in a while 
a gentleman in tights may broach the 
waters with his bicycle, and on a clear 
day you can see Washington or Moscow. 

Boadicea and her daughters—look at 
that fellow trying to light his match on 
them !—have struck an impossibly noble 
attitude. 

And along comes Wordsworth with 
his “Earth has not anything to show 
more fair.” 

I remember, long ago in an orange 
dusk, seeing a man on the bridge selling 
£ notes at sixpence apiece, and hurried 
away with fluttering heart; when I 
sneaked back, he was gone. Down into 
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the dark waters I gazed hoping to see 
f{, notes; and now hardly a day passes 
without my returning, leaning arms on 


the parapet, gazing down. Fifty or so 
others soon join me in this employment. 
The helicopter flies over, Big Ben will 
strike, what care we? 


Shan’t need cigarettes; is that the 
secret? Big appetite, keen vision, hear 
all that goes on at the other end of 
queues and telephone wires. 


Give up bridges? (Against gasworks 
on a Friday the Stars have warned me.) 


And that masked ball I’m going to as 
Dr. Faustus, costume all hired—is it 
wise? The Devil may, Marguerite 
certainly will, be there . . 
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What is a private view for? Well, its object is to give the genuine art lover a chance to study the pictures 
quietly and peacefully and without distraction before the show is . . . 
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Im the City 





Leap-Year? 

HIS is the time of year when City 

Editors trot out their nap selections 
for the Equity Stakes. The field is a 
large one—the shares of some six 
thousand companies are quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange—and the task 
of picking ten likely winners is formid- 
able. City Editors do not enjoy the 
licensed fallibility of racing tipsters and 
football pools counsellors: they are 
expected to line the pockets and port- 
folios of their followers with silk and 
never to make a serious blunder. 

On the whole they do reasonably well. 
They play safe. In periods of rising 
prices and booming markets their 
selections usually show less than the 
average rate of improvement, and during 
bouts of recessional bearishness the 
losses on their roundabouts are normally 
lower than those sustained on the 
private punter’s swings. The reason for 
this lies partly in the perspicacity of the 
selectors and partly in the behaviour 
of their followers. When Smith and 
Jones (our dear readers) find the market 
bullish they feel they can do better than 
their mentor, sell the selected shares 
and trust their own judgment: when 
they smell bear they ride along with the 
newspaper prophet and support his tips. 

But there are exceptions, columnar 
portfolios that come hopelessly apart at 
the seams, and what follows may well 
constitute one of them. As I see it, 1956 
is likely to be a year of doubt and dis- 
turbance in the investment world. We 
have a new Chancellor and a host of old 
problems. Sterling is on a tight-rope, 
inflation continues in spite of the credit 
squeeze, savings are down, exports are 
sagging. The boom of 1954-55 can now 
be seen as a belated readjustment of 
market values rather than a sudden 
spurt in productivity and profitability, 
and the confidence engendered by the 
first post-war Conservative government 
may not survive the early difficulties of 
the second. Old man Mammon is 
therefore in no mood to counsel 
speculative ebullience. He will be quite 
happy to break even during leap-year. 

If capital investment plans have 
slackened—and figures for new in- 
dustrial projects approved by the Board 


of Trade and for orders of machine 
tools suggest that they have—it is 
unlikely that engineers, steel-makers 
and constructors will feel the pinch for a 
year or two. The order books are full 
and there is enough work-in-progress to 
keep everyone busy. There should be 
continued prosperity ahead for the steel 
and cement industries (in spite of 
voluntary price-fixing agreements) and 
I have the utmost faith in such giants as 


Stewarts and Lloyds, United Steel, 
Dorman Long, Tube Investments and 
Associated Cement. The latest returns 
for Stewarts and Lloyds show only a 
marginal improvement in profits (lower 
than that of other denationalized steel 
units). But in my view the company’s 
prospects are extremely bright. 

I am also rather partial, for various 
reasons, to United Drapery, E.M.1., 
Bowaters, Distillers, Wiggins ‘Teape, 
Pye (now venturing into the Australian 
bush), Schweppes, Twyfords, I.C.1., 
Cossor and Metal Box. And because | 
am entertained by the rustle of possible 
scrip I like the present feel of Glaxo, 
Shell, Marks and Spencer, Swan 
Hunter and G.E.C. I am less enthus- 
iastic about shares in newspapers, 
textiles, gold and motors. 

Old Moore, by the way, predicts a 
“Stock Exchange slump” in October. 

MAMMON 


: Fs 


Im the Country “ 


You Can’t Get the Wood 

E are supposed to be a nation of 

tree lovers. I don’t question that. 
But we are certainly not a nation of 
tree planters. And whenever we do 
plant a tree the variety we choose only 
goes to show how degenerate our tastes 
have become. 

Townspeople with gardens are so 
effeminate in their tastes that they want 
even trees to be pretty; they have no 
liking for what is plain, noble and 
strong. Consequently if and when they 
do shovel a sapling into the earth it is 
certain to be one of the stunted gaudy 
variety, such as Siberian plum, almond 
or some other flowery variety, whose 
only purpose is its brief blossom. Such 
trees never make timber, they seldor 
yield fruit. But no doubt this taste for 
prettiness is understandable among 
townspeople. 

Unfortunately country people are just 
as perverse when it comes to arbori- 
culture. And this censure is applicable 
to both farmers and estate owners. 
They are not concerned with prettiness 
but with petty cash. Acres and acres of 
spruce, larch and fir are ploughed into 
the earth to produce horrid plantations 
of Christmas trees, which mature within 
twenty-five years and come in handy 
to pay for death duties. But nobody is 
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sufficiently altruistic to give the next 
generation a thought by planting hard- 
woods, which take up to a couple of 
centuries before they are fit for felling. 
I doubt that a dozen English oaks have 
been planted this year in England. We 
already import oak from Japan. The 
same can be said of our neglect of ash. 
We shall soon have to give up cricket 
because we lack the timber to make the 
bats, and when was the last avenue of 
chestnut or beech—apart from the 
pretty copper variety—planted? Even 
if estate owners are too impoverished to 
pay the capital costs of re-afforestation, 
there is no reason why other authorities 
or bureaucratic bodies should not take 
over some of these responsibilities. 
In Germany the municipalities plant out 
all the verges along the highways, and 
not with prunus, or flowering bushes. 
Quite apart from the question of our 
future timber supplies, our palate is in 
jeopardy too. Unless somebody in this 
country plants some walnut trees we 
shall soon have to descend to eating 
nothing but French and Italian nuts. 
As anybody knows, a walnut must be 
English to be good. It is as though the 
French, from sheer idleness, neglected 
to plant the vine and found themselves 
dependent on Australian vintages. 
RonaLp DuNcAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Father of the Thin Man 
L: the course of over twenty years, 


many misconceptions have arisen 

concerning Nick Charles, “former 
‘T'rans-American Detective Agency Ace” 
(as he was once described in a news- 
paper headline that led to the appear- 
ance at his bedside of a menacing 
gangster with a gun) and famous to 
filmgoers on both sides of the Atlantic 
as eponymous hero of a screen-saga 
known as The Thin Man series. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
Charles, though certainly dangerous to 
criminals when necessity arose, had a 
particularly lean and hungry look: nor 
does the choice of Mr. William Powell 
as the actor to impersonate him lend 
colour to such an assumption: the 
designation Thin Man initially referred 
not to the investigator but to Clyde 
Miller Wynant, wealthy inventor, eccen- 
tric, and murder-suspect in the first— 
and only—one of Charles’s cases to be 
chronicled in volume form. “Tall— 
over six feet—and one of the thinnest 
men I’ve ever seen” was how he 
described Wynant to his charming, 
twenty-six-year-old wife, Nora—pic- 
torially represented by Miss Myrna Loy. 

Nor are Greeks a notoriously emaciated 
race in middle-age (Charles was forty- 
one at the time of the Wynant affair); 
and Nora’s husband was undoubtedly 
of Hellenic extraction: she often called 
him, in fun, a “Greek louse” or an “‘old 
Greek liar,” and his patronymic was 
originally Charalambides. Apart from the 
confusion between Nick’s physical girth 
and that of Clyde Wynant, many of his 
exploits as depicted in celluloid would, in 
any case, seem of doubtful authenticity: 
the plot of one film, entitled Another Thin 
Man actually derives from a_ case 
(The Farewell Murder*) solved in 1930 
by an anonymous operative belonging 
to The Continental Detective Agency, a 
rival organization to that from which 
Nick Charles retired in 1927, in order 
to look after valuable property be- 
queathed to his wife by her father! The 





* Also by Dashiell Hammett 


oa 


simplest explanation of such dis- 
crepancies is of course that after The 
Thin Man was successfully filmed, 
Charles—not wishing to be financially 
dependent on his wife and having no 
visible means of his own—sold his name 
outright to a Hollywood company and 
allowed it (like his illustrious colleague 
Sherlock Holmes) to be coupled with 





cases either investigated in reality by 
other sleuths, or invented bodily by 


script-writers. It is noticeable that, 
while Nora often plays an active réle on 
the screen, she is never allowed to do 
so in print: on the one occasion when 
she is definitely endangered, her husband 
—to her great disappointment—is care- 
ful to knock her out before disarming 
the gunman with a thrown pillow. 
Except for this one, unavoidable, 
act of violence towards his wife, Charles’s 
treatment of Nora is invariably pro- 
tective and kind (as befitting the 
difference in their ages), despite the 
inordinate number of not always relevant 
questions that she puts to him; while 
her attitude—outwardly teasing and 
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ironic—is appropriately respectful and 
reliant when important issues are 
involved (“I knew you’d take him, but 
I wanted to see it,” “I don’t know what 
he’s doing, Dorothy, but if he says we 
ought to go there for dinner he probably 
knows what he’s talking about,” etc.). 
Together, in fact, they set a fashion for 
connubial bliss in detective fiction, had 
many imitators during the nineteen- 
thirties, and may have been the pre- 
cursors of those ecstatic married couples 
who figure so prominently in the 
contemporary American novel (though 
considerably more entertaining than 
their successors). 

Nick Charles has often been referred 
to as tough and hard-boiled, the fore- 
runner of fictional types with whom he 
has little in common; in point of 
fact, though he once K.O.’d the formid- 
able Studsy Burke (Studsy made the 
mistake of leading with his right), is able 
to cope with the hophead Shep Morelli 
(‘a fellow you can persuade to shoot”) 
and subdue Mimi Jorgensen (formerly 
Mrs. Wynant) when that wayward and 
mendacious lady throws a fit of 
psychopathic fury, brute-force is not 
really his line; and he is sophisticated 
and sardonic rather than hard-boiled: 
his simple reply, “I like her,” when 
Nora is admired, should be filed away 
for reference by all men with attractive 
wives who have found themselves 
in similar embarrassing _ situations. 
Possessed of remarkable powers of 
observation, considerable knowledge of 
human nature and feminine psychology, 
and able to manipulate an effectively 
economical literary style, he was perhaps 
too apt to keep his deductions to himself 
in order to surprise readers and official 
police alike with the final solution; 
but then Greeks are proverbially un- 
trustworthy, even when bearing gifts. 

He must be sixty-four by now, and 
Nora rising fifty: let us hope that they 
are able to enjoy their debonair happy- 
go-lucky lives, to catch up on their 
drinking (never really neglected at the 
worst of times), and eat their raw- 
chopped-beef sandwiches (with a lot of 
onion) in hotel bedrooms, if not peace- 
fully, at least without too much 
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homicidal interruption. Though childless 
in the book, thoughtful screen-writers 
have since provided them with progeny, 
perhaps to carry on the family tradition; 
and no doubt a new film, Son of the Thin 
Man, is already “on,” as they say, the 
studio floor. J. Mac LarEN-Ross 


La Grande Mademoiselle. Francis 

Steegmuller. Hamish Hamilton, 21/- 

La Grande Mademoiselle, as her bio- 
grapher says, was precisely that: the 
grandest mademoiselle in France. 
Grand-daughter of Henri IV, niece of 
Anne of Austria and Henrietta Maria, 
first cousin of Louis XIV, fabulously 
wealthy, she was the most glittering 
matrimonial prospect since Queen 
Elizabeth. Like Gloriana she became a 
pawn in European history, like Gloriana 
she had her tragic infatuation and 
remained a spinster. 

Yet even her matrimonial manceuvres 
were less impressive than her character, 
for she combined a feminine insight and 
devotion with a thoroughly masculine 
courage and bravado. It was Mademoi- 
selle who climbed into Orleans during 
the Fronde and announced that she was 
mistress of the city; it was Mademoiselle 
who ordered that the cannon of the 
Bastille should be turned on Turenne’s 
army. “ Mademoiselle’s a fine girl. She 
has guts,” declared a Dominican to 
Mademoiselle herself (who had chosen, 
for the moment, to travel incognito as 
“the widow of a _ gentleman from 
Sologne”’). “Mademoiselle has spirit,” 
he added, “She’s a quick mover. I 
could pick her out of a hundred.’ She 
deserved to be singled out of thousands, 
la Grande Mademoiselle. Mr. Steeg- 
muller’s excellent book does justice to 
her grandiose, touching and entrancing 
story. J. R. 


The Uneven Road. Lord Belhaven. Yohn 

Murray, 21/- 

The atmosphere and style of this book 
belong to the pre-1914 Empire, to 
Kipling’s India; the events belong to the 
Empire that moved into western Asia on 
the fall of Turkey. The author brought 
strong and just government to the warring 
tribes of south-west Arabia as he did 
later to conquered provinces in Italy. 
His sense of mission, arrogant simplicity 
and occasionally Blimpish habits of mind 
led to a real reduction of murder and 
maiming; returning recently to Arabia 
on a semi-official holiday, he found the 
next stage in political development 
proceeding successfully. 

Few readers will be as certain to-day 
as fifteen or twenty years ago that you 
can have consolidators, liberators and 
artists without pioneers. Lord Belhaven 
refers with grim amusement to the 
Colonial Office, which insisted he was 
insane, with generous but frank judg- 
ment to the colleagues with whom he 
served, and with some complacency to 
the violent temper which worried his 
superiors and subordinates. It seems an 
old-fashioned disfigurement rather than, 


like his sympathy with both the law- 
abiding and the lawless, an old-fashioned 
virtue. R. G. G. P. 


Sincerely Willis Wayde. 
Marquand. Robert Hale, 15/- 
Willis Wayde was a bright boy, son of 

a brilliant engineer, but Willis’s own 

talents were for organization, and unlike 

his father, he was boundlessly ambitious. 

He was picked out early as executive 

material by his father’s employer, Mr. 

Harcourt, president of the Harcourt 

Mill. From there on Willis’s career was 

a masterpiece of self-advancement, only 

hampered by the need to appear loyal 

and full of integrity. Almost his only 
setback took place when he was defeated 
at tennis by a rival in the affections of his 
boss’s granddaughter. This rival also 
excelled at the Australian Crawl, and the 
humiliation was only wiped out when 

Willis, having gained control, was able to 

close the Harcourt Mill. In the mean- 

time he had acquired a family and a 

gracious home where the children were 

coached thrice weekly at tennis and the 

Australian Crawl. 

As always Mr. Marquand is at his 
deadliest when he describes scenes of 
self-deception, for example when Willis 
is able to accept a bribe by pointing out 
that he is insulted at such an offer, or 
when he reminds himself of the warm 
spot in his heart for a prospective victim 
of his business wiles. Vv. G. P. 


John P. 


Living Like a Lord. 


John Godley, Lord 
Kilbracken. 


Gollancz, 16/- 

The author’s life has included enough 
variety to make four ordinary books of 
reminiscences, and his training in 
journalism has made him fluent and 
lucid. | Unfortunately, he leans too 
heavily on the experiences themselves to 
do his work for him: he lacks the tale- 
spinner’s gift. Only his accounts of 
working on the script of Moby Dick with 
John Houston and of taking his seat in 
the House of Lords stick in the mind, 
because only in them is the detail selected 
and arranged with much feeling for 
pattern. It is the writing, not the material, 
that is thin. 

A man who has run a book at Eton and 
motored across Europe and Asia and 
turned a derelict Irish estate into a 
prosperous farm and _ several times 
dreamed the winners of horse-races and 
hunted the hunters of Rommel’s treasure 
cannot help being immediately readable. 
Unlike the best picaresque reminiscences, 
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**. . . and then it mushrooms upwards 
until it looks like the dome of 
St. Peter's.” 


however, his do not 
desire to re-read. 


induce much 
RG. G. P. 


The Scale of Things. 
Chatto and Windus, 7/6 
Nothing produces quite the same sort 

of satisfaction as the conversational 

lyric: intensity in the common tongue 
without strain (and without snatches of 
vulgarism embedded in verse to give 
the impression that the writer has, at 
least, the common touch). Mr. Dickin- 
son’s new collection contains several 
poems that achieve this particular ex- 
cellence; one feels that he knows exactly 
what he is doing, and that his apparent 
line-to-line fluency is the result of a 
passionate labour to write down, in the 
only possible form, not a word more 
than his idea needs to make it a whole 
poem. I get the impression that there is 
not quite so much stuff in The Scale of 

Things as there was in The Sailing Race, 

but I enjoyed it almost as much. ‘There 

are some attractive trivia in the satirical 

section at the end. P.D. 


Patric Dickinson. 


4 AT THE PLAY 


The Wild Duck (SAviL_e) 
Charley's Aunt¢GLoseE) 


N her last two appearances DoroTH’ 
TuTIn has disappointed me. As 
Sally Bowles and Joan of Arc she 

seemed, considering her earlier promise, 
to be only marking time. Neither took 
her any farther, both weighed a little 
light. All the more reason for throwing 
one’s hat (if one had one) in the air over 
her present exquisite performance as 
Hedvig in The Wild Duck. This is enough 





to entrance, to seize by the throat, to melt 
the least Ibsenite heart; its delicacy and 
feeling, free from all artifice, are so 
moving that the waiting after she has 
gone into the loft with the pistol becomes 
almost unbearable. Shy, ingenuous, 
impulsive; her Hedvig is all these things, 
and with a spiritual clarity which is 
frightening. If ever a child was burning 
bright, it is this radiant Hedvig. 

Murray MAcDONALD’s production falls 
just short of excellence. It misses none 
of the tricks in manipulating the finely 
calculated jigsaw of dramatic incident 
which strikes fresh admiration every 
time we see an Ibsen, but it hits a sombre 
note that we are quicker to detect since 
the lessons of the recent Hedda Gabler. 
While there is no actual Nordic smog, the 
satiric element in two key characters, 
Gregers and Ekdal, is dulled. Your 
idealist is often an idiot, and often, 
humanly speaking, blind, but generally 
he has a spark of gentleness in him some- 
where; seldom is he so aggressive an owl 
as Micuaget GouGH makes Gregers. To 
this harsh fanatic, in whom comedy is 
missing, Hedvig’s death means no more 
than a technical hitch in the magic 
advance of mankind, and though the 
performance is clever not even a windbag 
of Ekdal’s calibre could have been swayed 
by this Gregers for long. 

As for Ekdal, it may be an unfair 
association, but I got the impression 
that EMtYN WILLIAMS was sometimes 


Rat) (car 


\ 
- 


Hedvig—Dorotuy Turtin 


launched on one of his brilliant imperson- 
ations, of Mr. Micawber. He seemed to 
be listening to himself, as if he were not 
quite real, and the excess of Ekdal’s 
absurdity was lost, muffled in a self- 
esteem which had no sharp edges. 

After that, however, nothing but 
praise. Above all, except Miss TuT1n, for 
LAURENCE HaARDy’s boozy doctor, a man 
born to trip up prigs and humbugs with 
his earthy and compassionate philosophy. 
In the rough, sardonic tenderness of his 
Relling Mr. Harpy is grand, and so far 
as the irony in Gregers and Ekdal comes 
off it is reflected through him. For 
ANGELA BADDELEY’s Gina, too, coarsened 
yet fiercely prim, who at every turn is 
exactly what we should expect of a 
woman who has fought her way through 
a seamy life to a difficult marriage which 
is still the best thing she has known. 
And certainly for GeorGe RELpH’s Old 
Ekdal, an endearing eccentric who 
triumphs with a characteristic flourish in 
his prime responsibility, of making it 
appear perfectly reasonable that a cup- 
board full of seedy pets and decrepit 
Christmas trees should conjure all the 
mystery and excitement of a great forest. 


Charley’s Aunt is very nearly as rich 
in the minor pleasures of social history as 
The Boy Friend. No moth corrupts here. 
With what force, for instance, it brings 
home to us the staggering thought that 
our fathers may really have knelt to ask 


(The Wild Duck 
Hjalmar Ekdal—EMLYN WILLIAMS 


Gregers Werle—Miucuae. GovuGcH 
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our mothers’ hands, instead of—as dimly 
we always imagined—muttering “How 
about it?” in a hansom. The situation is 
so sturdy that it will stand a variety of 
treatment. Recently we have had a 
de luxe edition, refined to the level of 
comedy, with John Mills an eel-like but 
highly credible Fancourt; and now we 
are given it as shameless farce, with no 
attempt whatever at illusion. FRANKIE 
HowerpD has taken over the traditional 
haberdashery, in the manner of a 
capricious buffalo at some exotic water- 
hole, a buffalo untamed by the stock- 
yards of Eton and unrecorded in the 
Babberley stud-book. He stamps and 
snorts and roars, and when his great 
mouth droops one expects such heavy 
bodies as Sir Francis and Mr. Spettigue 
to be tossed full-pitch into Shaftesbury 
Avenue. In other words, the aunt this 
year is a music-hall irruption, and though 
totally different from Mr. Mills’s version 
(which I still think the funnier) is 
undoubtedly a success, because Mr. 
HIOWERD works on a large scale and has a 
useful sense of timing. In the other 
members of the party pre-Nuffield 
Oxford is reasonably served. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Three home-grown musicals, Salad 

Days (Vaudeville—18/8/54), The Water 

Gipsies (Winter Garden—7/9/55), and 

The Buccaneer (Lyric, Hammersmith— 

14/9/55). Eric Keown 


dite AT THE CIRCUS 
Scanaiet Bertram Mills Circus (OLYMP1a) 


AM a simple sucker for sea-lions. 
Common ground between us is a 
love of herrings and a _ certain 
dexterity with balloons; but beyond that 
lies a mystical bond too difficult to go 
into here. This year the Mills brothers 
have captured the BENNEWEIS troupe, 
whose floppy optimists do everything a 
sea-lion should, and win my _ hearty 
approbation. Allowing for this fellow 
feeling, three human turns made me 
happiest at Olympia. For the first time 
in my life an overhead act gave me solid 
pleasure, not for its potential dangers 
but for its extraordinary grace. Thrills 
in the roof have always left me with a 
crick in the neck and a vacuum amidships, 
neither soothed by the suspicion that my 
sympathies were being unfairly stirred 
by people who had presumably chosen to 
earn their living in such a perilous way. 
The Fiyinc SyLvEsts are quite different. 
Their work on two high trapezes is so 
sure, so beautiful, that it becomes a piece 
of art. Even when one of them, blind- 
folded, somersaults in the air before 
being caught by his mate on the other 
trapeze there are no palpitations, for the 
Sy vests have the timing of masters. 
After them, I think, a little hobo called 
Reco, on a slack wire. He is easily this 
year’s funniest turn, with unsatisfactory 
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braces, a ragged umbrella and boots 
hand-made to wait for Godot. He wraps 
himself round the wire in an ecstasy of 
panic, reaching the other end only by a 
convulsive miracle. And, after him, the 
ARRIOLA FAMILY, superb performers on 
the trampoline. They bounce to wonder- 
ful purpose, and send us home deter- 
mined on a secret session with the 
springiest bed in the house. The 
Mascotrts are less likely to be imitated— 
two sisters who balance head-to-head, 
climbing ladders while thus curiously 
combined; and the Ortons also seem 
fairly safe from amateur competition, for 
while doing hand-stands on the tops of 
two flexible flagpoles they swing back- 
wards and forwards in the upper air, 
crossing and re-crossing on different 
sides. 

Very ready to believe him a noble 
animal, but black-listed wherever hooves 
can fly, I never expect my views on the 
horse to be taken as the last word. Any- 
thing less than admiration, however, 
would be ungenerous in the case of 
Dany RENzZ, who does incredible gym- 
nastics on the bare, back of an enormous 
and infinitely patient beast whose views 
on the audience would be worth having; 
and Frepy KwNir’s twelve white Lippi- 
zanas_ obviously hold international 
certificates at the advanced level for their 
elegance and discipline. 

This is one of the most varied pro- 
grammes that the Mills, combing the 
world untiringly, have put together for 
years. Boxing chimps, a bunch of crazy 
dogs from America, big cats snarling with 
sophisticated ferocity (for those who like 
it) in a Ring-Round-the-Moon cage, 
SCHAEFER’s lively midgets, an elephant 
at the wheel of a lorry, and Coco trying 
conclusions with a haunted house; it’s 
enough to keep us busy. Eric KEown 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Tender Trap 
Villa Borghese 


OO often I observe here that some- 

thing is almost impossible to define, 

but that is the way of some of the 
most important qualities connected with 
the causes of enjoyment: they are in 
essence indefinable, one can only do one’s 
best to suggest them after making it 
clear that the enjoyment at any rate 
exists. I found The Tender Trap 
(Director: CHARLES WALTERS) almost 
continuously enjoyable—but why? Since 
it is not much more than a photographed 
play (the width of the CinemaScope 
screen is used a great part of the time to 
display the interior of a sumptuous flat, 
the entire back wall of which is a window 
looking over the roofs of New York— 
and that the stage can do in its own way 
just as well), plainly the dialogue and the 
acting have more than anything else to do 
with it; and yet the visual interest is extra- 
ordinarily well sustained. For instance, 
even when we follow the central char- 
acter into his bathroom for a shave—an 


old-fashioned shave (presumably some 
advertisers have complained that too 
many film heroes these days use electric 
razors)—there is constant entertainment 
for the eye; and so there is throughout. 

The central character himself is a very 
successful actors’ agent, and the theme— 
trivial enough in itself—is his final 
capture by “the tender trap” of marriage 
after years of using his status as an 
eligible bachelor to get all he wants in the 
way of feminine companionship from the 
superfluity of unattached girls in the big 
city. The girl who at last lands him is 
that favourite heroine these days, the 
very young, in some ways childlike, 
simple-minded but profoundly deter- 
mined little charmer, played on this 
occasion by Despre REYNOLDS (one 
remembers Audrey Hepburn, Maggie 
MacNamara and the others)—and the 
story weakens, because of a change of 
tone, when a touch of genuine emotion is 
brought into it some time after the 
half-way mark. 

But as a whole the piece, trivial as it is, 
is immensely amusing. FRANK SINATRA 
as the man, Davip Wayne as _ his 
impressed but disrespectful married 
friend who comes to stay with him, and 
particularly CeELEste Ho_m as what the 
synopsis calls one of his “‘ more neglected” 
girl friends, all do admirably; there are 
several excellent small-part players and 
much very funny dialogue; and the 
director is wonderfully successful with 
“‘atmosphere.”” I remember a brilliant 
little scene, minutes with no word spoken, 
when the two men stumble about the flat 
in the hard daylight of a morning after, 
clearing up the debris of a party. 


The Franco-Italian Villa Borghese 
(Director: GIANNI FRANCIOLINI) is one 
of those devices for collecting a number 
of short stories—in this instance five. 
There is a pretence that they cover “one 
day, twenty-four hours of life in the Villa 
3orghese,”’ the park in Rome; but choice 
of the time of day for each one is really 
quite arbitrary and they—or all except 
the last—might just as well happen in 
different places simultaneously. 

The last episode it is that is pre- 
sumably responsible for the picture’s 
“X” certificate: a cynically amusing 
little story of a lady of the town who, on 
the run from the police, gets involved in 
the machinery of a beauty contest and 
proceeds with some astonishment to win 
it. The other episodes are in outline not 
very fresh little anecdotes based on 
pretty obviously ironic or “pathetic” 
situations long dear to fiction-writers— 
the ageing man and the young man as 
rivals for the young girl, the ageing 
woman and the young man, the girl 
student induced to play a joke on the shy 
professor and regretting it, and—perhaps 
this is not so familiar, though the “ point” 
is no less easy—the arranged marriage, 
the unconsidered girl and man going off 
on their own and finding the prospect 
of happiness without (and in spite of) 
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(The Tender Trap 
Charles Reader —F RANK SINATRA 


parental calculation. ‘These stories are 
all very nicely, often amusingly done; 
linking them with the Villa Borghese in 
no way makes them more effective. The 
only regrettable thing is that we see a 
version (with English titles) dubbed in 
French. 


* 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
In London—probably you hardly 
need reminding about Richard III 
(28/12/55). There is also The Big Knife 
(28/12/55), which had a mixed press; | 
thought well of it. The British comedy 
All for Mary is simple, friendly, obvious, 
with a nice part for KATHLEEN HARRISON. 
Best of the new releases is The Lady- 
killers (21/12/55); DisNey’s Lady and the 
Tramp (14/9/55) will appeal to a rather 
less limited public. Oh, Rosalinda !! 
(30/11/55) is carried by the music of 
Die Fledermaus.  RicHard MALverr 
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' Crackers 


] NUMBER of ordinary 
A listeners and professional 

critics have told me that 
they considered the [TMA 
revival the most amusing and 
satisfying show broadcast 
festive season. It 
has been said that the Handley- 
Worsley-Kavanagh team 
climbed the Everest of radio 


during the 


comedy, acquired a perfection 
of technique, timing and polish 
that has never been 
equalled, even approached. 
I cannot agree. I am prepared 
to admit that ITMA, in its 
day, created new standards of 
aural entertainment, mastered 
the art of clowning in sound, 
invented the invention of 
clichés, discovered the sonic 
punctuation of slammed doors, 
mastered vocal gymnastics, and—more 
important—devised means of winning 
lasting goodwill and affection with good 
clean fun. But it is less than justice to the 
master and his aides to suggest that their 
pioneering work has been wasted, and 
less than justice to the Goons, Al Read 
and others to maintain that when I'TMA 
died the mould was broken for ever. 
Like almost everybody I was an ITMA 
fan. Those half-hours of Thursday- 
night idiocy were the ideal pick-me-up 


since 





during the years of war and austerity. 
Handley was brilliant, making the most 
of material that was often pretty weak 


and invariably repetitive. He worked in 
smiles rather than belly laughs, and his 
genius lay in his ability to establish a 
grin, hold it, play on it, widen it, and 
finally convert it into a deep chuckle of 
approval. I'TMA’s greatest contribution 
to humour, [ think, was that it rescued 
radio from the thralldom of the set gag 
or joke, the after-dinner speaker’s have- 
yvou-heard-this-one? the cross-talk 





DIOGAAS, 








Mr. Quelch 


Rar pe LA Torre; Billy Bunter 


comedian’s “Your mother-in-law said 
what?” ITMA was the first programme 
to give radio humour a pleasant texture, 
the kind of thing that we expect from 
good music and efficient talks. 

Hearing ITMA again the other night 
was a salutary experience. It made me 
realize what progress has been made in 
this branch of entertainment during 
recent years. In 1945 Handley and 
Kavanagh stood alone and their peculiar 
nit-witted brand of clowning (always 
clowning) was virtually all we had to 
charm away dull care. Now we have 
those moonbeams from the _ larger 
lunacy, the Goons, ransacking sound for 
new gimmicks and the Marxist (Bros.) 
dialectic for wilder fatuities; the quieter, 
character-sketching comedy of Al Read 
and Eric Barker; the sophisticated 
mimicry of Peter Jones and Peter 
Ustinov; the lowbrow charades of Ted 
Ray, Arthur Askey, Norman Evans and 
many others. 

I gather that the children came off 


[Billy Bunter 


GERALD CAMPION 
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rather badly during the Christ- 
mas rush of television. The 
fare was seasonal enough— 
parties, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Robinson Crusoe on Ice, and so 
forth—but lacking in quality; 
too much of stage, screen and 
concert party and not enough 
television qua television. Some 
years ago the B.B.C. put on a 
superb performance of Alice, 
with Margaret Barton in the 
lead, and ever since I have 
looked in vain for holiday 
entertainment of comparable 
integrity, charm and value. Is 
it too much to expect the 
B.B.C. to guarantee the nippers 
at least one classic every 
Christmas? I should be quite 
content—and so would those 
about me—if the changes were 
rung on Alice and Peter Pan. 

In this family, Billy Bunter 
of Greyfriars School is 
warmly appreciated. The old Frank 
Richards yarns translate most effectively, 
and the drawings that used to embellish 
the pages of the Magnet become wonder- 
fully animated in the padded person of 
Gerald Campion (the fat owl), in Raf de 
la Torre (old Quelch), Brian Roper, John 
Charlesworth et al. The reproduction is 
faithful even down to the detail of 
Bunter’s check trousers. A period piece 
that goes well with the current revival of 
the Charleston. 

The best things in the cracker, for my 
money, were Max Beerbohm’s Third 
Programme talk entitled Hethway Speak- 
ing, a little concert by the Goldsborough 
Orchestra, and a musical quiz devised by 
Fritz Spiegl. This last, making full use of 
radio’s capacity for reproduction and 
spontaneity, made delightful and unusual 
entertainment. By contrast, What’s My 
Line? and other _ all-the-year-round 
parlour games were revealed in all their 
abysmal futility. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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Hot drinks for cool heads! 


When the time comes to pause for some refreshment, the hot drink 
that obviously recommends itself is good coffee. For coffee, with 
milk and sugar, is not only reviving to the body ; it is a refresher 
for brain and nerve too. It is so easy and so economical to make good 
coffee with Nescafé, forit dissolves instantly, giving youall theroaster- 


fresh goodness of pure coffee with none of the bother of brewing. 


P| 
there’s always time for ESCAFE 
100% PURE COFFEE 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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HAPPINESS/ 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured. 
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Glorious EUROPEAN \ 
MOTOR TOURS i 





. . 
at all-in prices! [' 
ee ee ee has In no other way can you see so much of Europe’s beauty, \ 
nearly 9, children now romance and history in such comfort and in so short a time. \ 
in its care, depending on 
—S 


YOUR HELP. 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received 


excellent hotel where you spend the night. All normal expenses 
are included in the fare. There are regular departures of all my, 
the following tours from May until September. 


Comprehensive European Tour. Belgium, Eight Countries. Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
France... .. .. «.- S¢ Gays £008 Italy, Austria, Germany 12 days 48 gns. 

Crand Tour of Spain and the French Four Countries. Belgium, Germany, 
chateaux country (commencing 13th France, Luxembourg 8 days 30gn3. 
ROT 0s cs oo ss CW Three Capitals, Amsterdam, Brussels, 

Three Rivieras (French, Swiss and Bruges, Paris .. .. Sdays 30gns. 
Italian) . . .. Wdays £54 Send p.c. for illustrated brochure. 


5 43 Denmark House, Denmark Street, W.C.2. 
a a | TEMple Bar 1522). 1 Regent Street (WHI tehall 

1548). 80 Southampton Row (HOLborn 3143), 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.£.11 ESTABLISHED 75 YEARS 


and Branches and Agents throughout Britain. 


Every evening, your modern pullman-type coach draws up at an \ 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly Waifs and Strays) 























For the young man 


with a future 
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@ clear case for 





Designed specially 
for the young man 


3 “BOTH WAYS") 
Ss od TH E BEST ~is more than. ever 


the policy of the 
CASH’S OF COVENTRY moment 
.»» give a SWISS 
CHRONOGRAPH 
eTHE WATCH 
WITH A 100 

USES 








Let it help to smooth your road 
through the years of endeavour 


VIRGINIA 


ahead. You will put yourself 


Ideal for present- 
ations, this 17 jewel 
Swiss lever, water- 
protected, shock- 
protected, anti- 
magnetic fully 
guaranteed preci- 
sion wrist-watch, 
with stop watch 
actions, has many 
uses ideally suited 
to those in Industry 


SUITABLY ENGRAVED — TAX FREE BONUS 


PRESTONS LTD.! swiss 


WATCH 
DEANSGATE, BOLTON, LANCS. specrarisTs 











CIGARETTES = | 











under no obligation by writing 
for full details to... 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2. 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
17 Waterloo Piace, S.W.1. 





ROSS Ss Indian Tonic Water 


“This we prescribe though no physician” 


— Richard II, Act 1, Se. 1 
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“unaccustomed 
as | am to 
\ public speaking 


... 1 feel it my duty to say a few words about the benefits 

bestowed by hot water in the home. The constant use of hot water is an 
essential factor in health and hygiene. Apart from personal cleanliness, 

it is the pivot on which washing of dishes and clothes and all house 
cleaning turn. It is also part and parcel of good cooking. You must have 
ample supplies always available. The easiest way to provide hot water 

is by installing a gas water heater over the kitchen sink. That will give 
plenty for all domestic purposes and it is there instantaneously at 

the turn of a tap. I make bold to say that every household in the land 
should have a gas sink water heater.” 


Call at your gas showroom and see 
the various models available. You 
can buy one for a few pence a day. = 1) b e G. 17) Va) eo 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 





Issued by the Gas Council 





in the 
factory 


The Mathemagician is one 
of the world’s workers. 
He knows nothing of 
union directives, wage 
differentials or tea at ten 
o'clock ; he takes a hand 
in the affairs of every 
section of the factory; yet 
he breeds more content 
than a conscience-stricken 
Chancellor. 

And why not? He is the 
symbol of FACIT... 
which does as much to 
smooth the wheels of 
industry as the oiliest oil. 
Facit, ten-key calculator 
that makes every man a 
master of figures in a 
matter of minutes—so 
simple and efficient that 
any member of your staff 
can use it without training. 


We'll send you details 

on request: 

BLOCK & ANDERSON Ltd., 
58/60 Kensington Church 
4. Street, London W.8 


Tel: WEStern 7250 
(10 lines) 


ten -key 
calculators’ 
er. 
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The excitement of it all: the huzzas, the 
good wishes, the flowers, the fun and the 
fluttering handkerchiefs. Then, at last, 
the final siren, and for a few brief days 
you are a citizen of a floating city with 
all its sophistication and services yours 
to command. 

And the sea air everywhere. The sun- 
sets and the dawns: the parties, the 
dances, the fun of it all. Just for once 
you live for the moment. It’s a great 
life .. . aboard a Cunarder. 


Cunard 


—the Hallmark of Sea Service 
TO AND FROM THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


Consult your local travel agent or apply: 
Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 
(Liverpool Central 9201), 15 Lower Regent 
St., London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890), 88 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Avenue 
3010). 





THE ‘*QUEENS’’—WORLD’S LARGEST LINERS 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


More than 7,000 boys and girls are 
supported in these Homes. In every 
one of their lives there was some 
form of destitution —of family, of 
affection, of security or of health— 
which commended them to our care. 
Please help by Gift. * 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes”, should be 
sent to 4 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 








a treat 
with meat ! 


OUTCLASSES ALL SWEET PICKLES ! 


QUEEN ANNE 


ScotcH Wisky 





HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD. 
EDINBURGH Est. t793 
By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 
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PATTERN 


This scientist is concerned 
with a specific problem in 
one particular field of 
electronics. But his work 
fits into the overall pattern 
of Mullard research—a 
pattern for progress. 
Working hand in hand with 
the designers of leading 
equipment manufacturers, 


ae 
A 


MULLARD LTD CENTURY HOUSE 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


A phase in Mullard research 
on multi-cavity magnetrons 
— essential components of 
modern radar systems. 


Mullard scientists are helping 
to establish Britain’s leadership 
in electronics. When the time 
comes for you to invest in new 
electronic techniques, you 

will find it pays to remember 
that this combination is 
helping to produce the 

most efficient and reliable 
equipment in the world. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES & TUBES; MAGNETIC COMPONENTS; FINE WIRE 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES; SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC APPARATUS 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE + LONDON W.C.2 


MPS18J 


* You wouldn’t think I was 

a customer of the West 

minster Bank, would you? 

I'm not really, I suppose. 

But Dad made something called a Trust—I'm not quite sure 
about the details. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks afte: 
the money and pays my school fees and arranges about my 
pocket money and all that sort of thing. I must say they're 
jolly decent about everything. I go and see the man at the 
Bank sometimes, in fact we’re pretty friendly really. He seems 
to take an interest in me, The Trustee Department's Services are full) 
described in a booklet called * The Westminster 
Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available free o 
” charge at any branch of the Bank. 


if you know what I mean 
makes a fellow feel sort 
of comfortable . . 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
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ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD GP/P3 


London Office: Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C.2 
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Consider these 
advantages of 
Gulf long-life 
light-weight hot 
water radiators 


For DOMESTIC 
INSTITUTIONAL & 
INDUSTRIAL HEAT 


WITH FULL EFFICIENCY 
& MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


IDEAL FOR INTERMITTENT HEATING 


Gulf Radiators cost less, are easier to handle, ideal for 
wall fixing and more economical to fit. They are frost 
proof and more responsive to thermostatic control. Gulf 
Radiators are available in a wide range of Column and 
Wall Panel types, in any length and in curved and angled 
form. Gulf specialise in producing radiators for unusual 
and exacting requirements. Gulf are installed throughout 
the country and in the largest building built since the war. 
Write for a catalogue or a representative to call. 


G U LF Long-life — Light-weight 
HOT WATER RADIATORS 

London Office & Showrooms 229 REGENT ST., W.1 REG. 1051-6 
Head Office & Works PENARTH RD., CARDIFF. Tel: 20591-2 


One of the four extra long Panel Radiators used to heat 
the galleries of the assembly hall at Kidbrooke Secondary 
School shown above and below two of the Gulf Panels 
used as convectors on the main floor. 


THE HURSEAL GROUP OF HEATING COMPANIES 
HURSEAL LTD. GULF RADIATORS LTD. SEALDRAUGHT LTD. 
also produce: Oil-filled Radiators for Electric, Gas and Paraffin Oper- 
ation, Domestic Boilers, Electric Warm Air Heaters, Electric Bed Sheets, 
Gas and Electric Towel Rails, Cylinder Jackets and Insulation Materials, 
“*Hurdapta’ Freestanding Convector Open Fire with Restricted Throat, 
Weatherstripping and Draughtproofing 








Always ask for . 


ROLCUT. 


Secateurs 








..» Whichever is the best 
automatic for process control 








Make a 
meal of it 
with 


tanks, etc. 


INDIGESTION ? INDIAN 


: “ee | MANGO 
Sve found the anower] | _ scree | CHUTNEY 


contro 
Air-operated recorder with a wide 
regulators controlling 3 “ At all 
food processing plant. 


**I had just the same trouble some 
years age .. . such sharp pains after 
eating, I never really enjoyed a 
meal, But I found the answer... 


Grocers 


good 








Simplicity is a virtue; there are many industria 


‘Milk of Magnesia’*; it put me 

right pretty quick and has kept me 
ight ever since.”’ 

* Milk of Magnesia’ is a mild laxa- 

tive as well as an antacid —so it 

corrects acidity and keeps the sys- 

tem regular too. 


4 oz. size 1/11—12 oz, size 3/10 


‘MILK of 


MAGNESIA’ 


*REOD. TRADE MARK 


The lauren to eid. Sudgeotion 








processes which can be automatically controlled 
with relatively simple regulators to give results in 
practice which could not be improved upon by 
the most elaborate equipment. On the other 
hand, a number of variable factors may call for 
timing devices, finely-adjustable proportional 
bands, and in consequence relatively 

developed controls to meet the requirements. 
Drayton can give impartial advice on the 

most suitable control for the job . . . we 

are not tied to any particular system. 


Send us details or write for the Drayton catalogue. AC 20 


THE DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO. LTD., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 


Proportion- 
ing contro! 
with 
elecirical 

or capillary 
transmission 








BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO C2 LIVERPOOL 3 
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and below vnse the contro! of Cleveland’s 


foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under the surface has been 
exposed and tested ... then concrete and steel is moulded in the 
foundations which are to support many thousands of tons of steel 
structure. There is no better plan than to place deep foundation 
construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 


CLEVELAND 


Banister, 
Wallon 


build 





Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork | BANISTER, WALTON & CO. ETD. structunat stest (Riveted- Welded) 


LONDON S.W.1, 82 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 61/63 Western Rd 





Efficient 


sevvice .. . 


Jor all 


your 


insurance 


needs 


THE 


Lhe Mersey Lunnel, two miles long, and capable of handling 40UU vebicles an hour 


mem LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 
L™ 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS to profit the business man. | 


introduce an entirely new range of fork lift trucks 


notable for the use of many advanced 


engineering developments which » 


<increase work output 
<reduce costs 
<benefit workers 


Torque Converter Drive (optional) eliminating gear- 
changing. Smoother, faster manoeuvring. 
Less stress on truck and driver. Longer life. 
Power-assisted Hydraulic Steering providing unique 
ease of driving control. 
Finger-tip wheel movement. 


High Safety Factor—the greatest reserve stability of 
any diesel fork truck on the market. 
Minimum 10% safety factor at mast-forward laden, 


Sky-zone Aspiration—air intake for the engine, and 
exhaust outlet are at sky-level via the overhead 
canopy supports for rapid dispersal well above 
heads of workers or drivers. 


Prolonged Life—specialised design based on 10 years 
fork truck experience, at all points where endurance 
factors must be exceptional. 


Planned Serviceability—Every service and maintenance 
job studied, and planned for quick access, over- 
haul or replacement. Less truck-out time. 

To COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 


% 1 > would like information about the new “* SKY-ZONE" Essential for the 
(Delete as required) Fork Truck Series 

% 1 would like to discuss MATERIALS HANDLING with your 
representative, without obligation. Please instruct your office Materials Handli ng Scheme 
to telephone for an appointment 

eee. — canes : which aims to keep 


ADDRESS up-to-date. 


LA 


These new “SKY-ZONE” Models will be exhibited at BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Castle Bromwich April 23-May 4, 1956 and The MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION, Earls Ct. May 9-19. Fe THE PS 
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